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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR. 



December 10, 1913. 

Sir: There are many matters of home concern as to which it is 
my pleasure to report to you, but I would give prominence to that 
which appeals to me as of largest and most immediate moment — the 
fuller and freer use of our national resources. 

It is, of course, known to you that there exists a feeling in the 
West that its affairs and needs have not been given that consideration 
at the hands of the National Government which they merit. This 
feeling is not confined to speculators or exploiters. It is the senti- 
ment of many who are without s^fish motive and regard the matter 
wholly from the standpoint of national growth. They point to the 
conditions which obtain in Alaska as unparalleled among people of 
our aggressive and nation-building stock. So, too, they are unable 
to understand why ways have not been found by which the great 
bodies of coal and oil lands, of phosphate and potash lands, may be 
developed, and the waters of the mountains made available for the 
generation of power and the redemption of the desert. 

There is one very simple explanation for the existence of this 
feeling. We have adventured upon a new policy of administering 
our affairs and have not developed adequate machinery. We have 
called a halt on methods of spoliation which existed, to the great 
benefit of many, but we have failed to substitute methods, sane, 
healthful, and progressive, by which the normal enterprise of an am- 
bitious people can make full use of their own resources. We abruptly 
closed opportunities to the monopolist, but did not open them to the 

developer. 

LAND POLICY. 

I have said that we had put into force a new land policy, which 

caused dismay and discontent. Let me explain what I mean by this. 

It was, in fact, but a new application of an old policy. Congress 

1 
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has always been most generous as to the disposition of the national 
lands. One can not read our land laws without being struck with 
the fixed determination which they show that it was wisest to be quit 
of our lands as quickly as possible. It might almost be said that 
the Government regarded its lands as a burden rather than an asset. 
We gave generously to our railroads and to the States. There was 
land for all, and it was the Government's glad function to distribute 
it and let those profit who could. There was no thought then of 
creating timber barons or cattle kings, or of coal monopoly. The 
sooner the land got into hands other than those of the Government 
the better. And this generous donor was not so petty as to discrimi- 
nate between kinds of lands, the uses to which they could be put, or 
the purposes which those might have who got them. Land is land, 
save when it contains minerals ; this was roughly the broad principle 
adopted. To classify was a task too difficult or not worth while. 
The lands would classify themselves when they arrived in individual 
ownership. And so the door was opened for monopoly and for fraud. 

If the Government did not appreciate the invaluable nature of 
its assets there were men who did. Great fortunes were laid in the 
vast holdings of what had but a short time since been the property 
of the people. There was danger that the many still to pour into 
the West would by necessity become the servitors of a fortunate and 
early few. On this discovery our indifference at once took flight. 
And so out of the abuse of the Nation's generosity there came a 
reaction against a policy that was so liberal as to be dangerous. 

The Nation wanted home makers, but found its lands drifting into 
the hands of corporations which were withdrawing them from the 
market, awaiting a time when lands would be more scarce; it gave 
opportunity for many competing coal operators and iron manufac- 
turers, but found the sources of raw material centering into a few 
large holdings; it wished its lands to be cleared of forests to make 
way for farms, but it found hundreds of consecutive miles reserved 
from use by the fiat of those who appreciated their worth, and many 
more miles of watershed despoiled of its needed covering in places 
where homes were not possible. 

A reaction was inevitable. If lands were to be withdrawn from 
public service, why might not the Government do the withdrawing 
itself? The old philosophy that "land is land" was evidently un- 
fitted to a country where land is sometimes timber and sometimes 
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coal; indeed, where land may mean water — water for tens of thou- 
sands of needy neighboring acres. For the lands of the West differ 
as men do, in character and condition and degree of usefulness. We 
had not recognized this fact when we said " land is land." Lands 
fitted for dry farming and lands that must forever lie unused without 
irrigation; lands that are worthless save for their timber; lands that 
are rich in grasses and lands that are poor in grasses; lands underlain 
with the nonpredous minerals essential to industry or agriculture; 
lands that are invaluable for reservoir or dam sites — ^these varieties 
may be multiplied, and each new variety emphasizes the fact that each 
kind of land has its own future and affords its own opportunity for 
contributing to the Nation's wealth. 

So there has slowly evolved in the public mind the conception 
of a new policy — that land should be used for that purpose to which 
it is best fitted, and it should be disposed of by the Government with 
respect to that use. To this policy I believe the West is now recon- 
ciled. The West no longer urges a return to the hazards of the 
" land is land " policy. But it does ask action. It is reconciled to 
the Government making all proper safeguards against monopoly and 
against the subversion of the spirit of all our land laws, which is in 
essence that all suitable lands shall go into homes, and all other lands 
shall be developed for that purpose which shall make them of greatest 
service. But it asks that the machinery be promptly established in 
the law by which the lands may be used. And this demand is reason- 
able. Already Congress has recognized in many ways the appo- 
siteness of this policy, but it is for yourself and Congress to further 
extend this thought into our legislation. 

Surely this is not a task that may be adventured upon with reck- 
lessness or without respect for the opinions of others. And the sug- 
gestions which shall be made by me are so made in the hope that 
they will form a basis upon which the constructive mind may work 
and bring forth a more perfect, a more eflScient working plan. 

AS TO AliASKA. 

The largest body of unused and neglected land in the United States 
is Alaska. It is now nearly half a century since we purchased this 
territory, and it contains to-day less than 40,000 white inhabitants, 
less than 1,000 for each year it has been in our possession. The 
purchase was made as a means of protection against the possible 
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aggression of a foreign nation and without the hope that it would 
be even self-supporting. In the intervening 46 years we have given 
it little more than the most casual concern, yet its mines, fisheries, 
and furs alone have added to our wealth the grand sum of 
$500,000,000. 

For almost a generation it was the rich harvest field of a single 
company. Individual fortunes have been made in that country 
larger than the price paid to Russia for the whole territory. How 
rich its waters are we know, because they have been proved; but 
how rich its lands are in gold and copper, coal and oil, iron and 
zinc, no one knows. The prospector has gone far enough, however, 
to tell us that no other section of our land to-day makes so rich ^ 
mineral promise. And in agriculture the Government itself has 
demonstrated that it will produce in abundance all that can be raised 
in the Scandinavian countries, the hardy cereals and vegetables, 
the meats and the berries off which 9,000,000 people live in Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. It has been estimated that there are 
50,000,000 acres of this land that will make homes for a people as 
sturdy as those of New England. Whether this is so or not, it 
would appear that Alaska can be made self-sustaining agriculturally. 

This vast and unsurpassed asset lies almost undeveloped, A terri- 
tory one-fifth the size of the United States contains less than a 
thousand miles of anything that can be called a wagon road. It has 
a few inconsiderable stretches of railroad which terminate, with one 
exception, either in the wilderness or at a private industry. Only 
the richest of its mines can be worked, and one of its resources 
of greatest immediate value to the people — its coal lands — lies un- 

worked. 

The one constructive thing done by this Government on behalf of 
Alaska in nearly half a century was the importation of reindeer 
for the benefit of the Eskimo on the border of the Arctic Ocean. 
For the white man we have done nothing — so little, in fact, that to 
mention what we have done is jnatter for chagrin and humiliation. 
I have thought that perhaps the scandals that have developed in 
Alaska have been in some part the result of a feeling that it was a 
No-Man's Land, where the primal instincts and powers were the 
only law. 

This unfortunate condition can not be explained on the ground 
of the inhospitality of the Alaskan climate. A careful study of 
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isothermal lines shows that some of southeastern Alaska has a climate 
more temperate and more equable than that of this city, while much 
of the greater portion to the north has a kindlier climate than 
Stockholm or St. Petersburg. Moreover, our people are not stayed 
in their quest for homes or wealth by the rigors of a long winter. 
The spirit and purpose which brought them from Europe to Virginia 
and to Massachusetts take them to-day to Montana and Saskatchewan. 
The United States lately opened to entry a tract of land in Montana 
for which there were 46,000 applicants for registration, and only 
7,000 of these could be given an opportunity to homestead. There is 
more railroad building 500 miles north of the Canadian border than 
there is for the same distance south of it. 

Why has not this land been developed ? The frank answer is that 
we did not realize until within a few years that it was worth develop- 
ing. As soon as we discovered its value as a national asset we became 
alarmed and drew back, aflfrighted at the thought that we might lose 
it, or at least that it would become the property of those who would 
exploit it without respect to the public interest. Since then we have 
been waiting to make up our minds as to what wisely could be done. 
We have hesitated and halted out of the very keenness of our appre- 
ciation of what Alaska might become. It has rather been in com- 
pliment to Alaska than in derogation of her value that we have done 
so little for her in late years. It was a new land, to be opened under 
new conditions. The mistakes made there and here we did not wish 
to repeat. But now after a long pause it would seem to be the sense 
of the people that we shall proceed at once and in a large way to deal 
with the problem of Alaskan development. 

PBOPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE BOABD. 

We have withdrawn Alaska from the too aggressive and self-serv- 
ing exploiter. What have we to substitute as a safer servant of 
public interest? To this question I have given much thought, and 
my conclusion is that if we are to bring Alaska into the early and 
full realization of her possibilities we must create a new piece of 
governmental machinery for the purpose. We should undertake the 
work in the spirit and after the method of a great corporation wish- 
ing to develop a large territory. In my judgment the way to deal 
with the problem of Alaskan resources is to establish a board of 
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directors to have this work in charge. Into the hands of this board 
or commission I would give all the national assets in that territory^ 
to be used primarily for her improvement — ^her lands, fisheries, 
Indians, Eskimos, seals, forests, mines, waterways, railroads — all 
that the Nation owns, cares for, controls, or regulates. Congress 
should determine in broad outline the policies which this board in a 
liberal discretion should elaborate and administer, much as is done as 
to the Philippines. This board would of course have nothing what- 
soever to do with the internal affairs of the organized Territory of 
Alaska, for it would exercise no powers save such as Congress granted 
over the property of the United States in Alaska. 

There are several reasons which appeal to me as supporting this 
suggestion : 

1. Such a board could advise Congress as to what should be done, 
without prejudice, out of a deep national interest and with first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 

2. Such a board would coordinate the present enterprises of the 
Government in Alaska. As it is now, the control of lands is in one 
department, of forests in another, of roads in another, of fisheries in 
a fourth, of railroads in still another. The care of black bear is in 
one department and of brown bear in another. 

3. There can be no satisfactory administration of land laws nor 
any other laws at a distance of 5,000 miles from the point of action. 
Much less is this possible where the two sections of the country are 
separated by an ocean, and the land calling for attention is closed to 
the world one-half of the year. The eye that sees the need should 
be near the voice that gives the order. 

4. Alaska's opening and improvement should be treated as one 
problem. Each step in such an administration should be part of a 
plan, not an isolated act. We should have a unified and consecutive 
program, based on immediate knowledge governing this work. Each 
line of activity within the Territory should be correlated with all 
other activities. The opening of lands and the building of railroads 
or wagon roads, for instance, should be part of one scheme. 

5. Alaska should be developed so far as possible out of her own 
revenues and resources. She should have a Federal budget of her 
own. Her revenues and expenditures should be presented to Con- 
gress on a single' sheet. The funds raised from her lands and fish- 
eries, her furs, her forests, and her mines should be used for the 
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construction of her roads, railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, 
or for any other purpose which would make her resources more 
quickly available to the world. I believe it could be shown that 
Alaska is self-supporting to-day, or, what is more to the point, that 
by proper taxes and charges imposed upon those who are deriving 
large return from their enterprise in the Territory, such revenue 
could be derived as would support a large policy of expansion and 
improvement. In short, I would construct the administrative ma- 
chinery that would most surely lead to a prompt and continuous 
development of Alaska as a part of the United States upon a plane 
commensurate with her possibilities industrially, agriculturally, and 
socially. 

The members of such a board appointed by the President would 
be selected presumably with reference to their fitness for the work 
to be done. Each one could be made the administrative and resi- 
dentiary head of a department or division, so that there might be a 
commissioner of the Alaskan land office, another commissioner of 
highways, another, perhaps, commissioner of Indian affairs and 
fisheries, and so on. All would sit together, as in the commission 
form of municipal government, and would work for a common end, 
the upbuilding of Alaska as an integral and contributing part of 
the Union. 

I apprehend the fear that with such a commission there would be 
danger of corruption or indifference creeping into its work. This, 
however, is incident to the bestowal of all authority. The commis- 
ision would not go unchecked, of course, for it must report to the 
head of some department at Washington, and through that head to 
Congress, and would be always subject to investigation. Moreover, 
no method has yet been invented by which dishonesty or poor judg- 
ment can be guarded against in public or in private life. In the 
end the character and wisdom of the men appointed is the only 
insurance that can be given against conduct that is foolish or worse. 

Alaska should not, in my judgment, be regarded as a mere store- 
liouse of resources upon which the people of the States may draw. 
She has the potentialities of a State. And whatever policy may be 
adopted should look toward an Alaska of homes, of industries, and 
of an extended commerce. 

Strongly as I would urge this method of management — for it 
offers a rare opportunity to exhibit the efficiency of a Republic — 
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J would not have Alaska wait for needed legislation until the merits 
of such a plan could be passed upon by Congress. Those things 
which appeal to me as of immediate necessity upon which independ- 
ent action may be taken are (1) the construction of railroads in the 
Territory and (2) the opening of her coal lands. 

ALASKAN RAILBOADS. 

I have already expressed to Congress my belief that it was wise 
for the Government itself to undertake the construction and opera- 
tion of a system of trunk-line railroads in Alaska. And I am led to 
this view irrespective of the possibility of private enterprise under- 
taking such work, although my belief is that no railroads would be 
privately constructed in Alaska for many years to come excepting as 
adjuncts to some private enterprise. Be that as it may, it would 
seem wise for the Government to undertake this task upon grounds of 
state. The rates and the service of such railroads should be fixed 
with reference to Alaskan development — ^not with regard to immedi- 
ate returns. The charges fixed should be lower for years to come 
than would justify private investment. I would build and operate 
these highways in the same spirit that the counties or the States build 
wagon roads — not for revenue, but for the general good. After all, 
a railroad is little more than an operated wagon road. In many 
countries they still call railroad cars " wagons." Our laws as to 
railroads are evolved from our old laws as to carriage by wagon. 
Our courts speak of railroads as property charged with a public 
interest and so justify the regulation of their rates. But no court 
would justify the imposition of rates made for the purpose for which 
Alaskan rates should be made — ^the creation of a commonwealth. If 
(his is our task, it should be done whole-heartedly and with a con- 
sciousness that the dollar spent to-day on an Alaskan railroad will 
yield no more immediate return on the investment than the dollar 
spent on the Panama Canal. 

These, then, are the persuading reasons for the belief that the Gov- 
ernment should undertake to drive from the coast inland one or more 
lines of railroad: (1) The Government already regards it as its duty 
to build wagon roads. Such roads when well built are almost as 
costly as the construction of a railroad, which is the essential modern 
means of transportation. (2) There can be no assurance that without 
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surrendering our resources in Alaska private railroads will b^ built. 
(3) The opening of this new country demands that the hi^rhways of 
travel and commerce should be made wholly subservient not to private 
interest but to the upbuilding of this territory, that they may be the 
real servants of the national purpose. 

If it is thought wise to recoup the Government for its original 
outlay it can be done, at least in part, by following a plan not un- 
known to our people — by giving a land subsidy to the owners of the 
road. Retain in the Grovernment one-half of the land on each side of 
the railroad until it had appreciated in value by the growth of the 
lands given to the public. Thus the Government would subsidize itself 
and reap some of the benefits accruing to its land from the construc- 
tion of the road. Judging by the increase in land values in the newly 
opened sections of Canada, who could say but that long before the 
bonds were due the Government would thus have an asset sufficient 
to meet the original debt ? 

There seems to me no necessity for barring the way to minor pri- 
vately owned roads because of the presence of longer systems of 
publicly owned roads. The two exist together in other countries. 
I would not even apply the principle of the commodities clause of 
the act to regulate commerce to such roads. They should be built, 
however, under governmental supervision, capitalized and operated 
under the strictest regulation, and be at any time subject to purchase 
by the Government at their cost, minus depreciation. 

ALASKAN COAL. 

It is not necessary to set forth here the extent or character of the 
coal fields of Alaska. Neither could I add to your knowledge or that 
of Congress as to the need for this coal both by the Navy and by the 
industries and the people of the Pacific coast generally. There are 
almost unlimited quantities of a high grade of lignite in the interior 
which may not stand extended storage or transportation. This could 
be converted into electricity at the mouth of the mines and widely 
distributed for lighting, heat, and power. Toward the southern coast 
of the peninsula there are two well-known fields of a high-grade 
bituminous coal and some anthracite. These are the fields which have 
given rise to the troubles with which all are familiar. 

These coal fields should be opened not to speculators but to oper- 
ators. Those should have these lands who will use them. None 
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should be opened as a basis for a gamble in future values. If these 
premises express a sound public policy, there appears to me but one 
conclusion that can be reached as to the manner in which they nray 
safely be turned over to the public — ^under a leasing and royalty 
system similar to that under which the State of Minnesota leases 
its ore lands and the States of Montana and Colorado their coal 
lands. The tracts opened should be disposed of to those who within 
a certain time would develop mines and make their product com- 
mercially available. This means that where a railroad is necessary 
to the operation of a mine the applicant should take a lease so 
conditioned for a limited period. Sufficient land should be leased 
as a body to justify long-continued and economical operation. As 
the average of all operations in the United States is 2,600 acres, 
including many small holdings, this might be taken as a maximum 
unit. 

There has been much dispute between those who favor making a 
lease for an indeterminate period, dependent alone upon continued 
operation, and those who believe it wisest to fix a term for the lease, 
20, 30, or more years. This dispute seems to me of much more 
academic than practical interest. There should be no disposition to 
change the lessee. If a fixed term of lease is decided upon, the 
original lease should have an assured preferential right to a renewal 
until the mine is worked out. So that in the end the fixed term is a 
reservation of the right on the part of the Government to make new 
terms at the end of a number of years, a reservation which could be 
fixed in an indeterminate lease. 

A fixed minimum annual royalty would conduce to operation and 
prevent the holding of lands out of use. These are matters, how- 
ever, of regulation upon which much thought should be expended, 
and the experience of other lands will be found helpful. If the 
principle of the homestead law is adopted, and one lease only per- 
mitted to any one person or group of persons, and all leases made 
nontransferable, excepting with the consent of a designated authority, 
it would seem that monopoly could be prevented. I would, however, 
add one other precaution — that in each field a large body of the 
coal land be reserved, so that the public and the Navy might be 
rendered independent of private supplies if that should become 
necessary. 
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The attraction of a leasing system is that it enables an operator to 
put all of his capital into the promotion of his enterprise, no invest- 
ment being needed for the purchase of the land. This makes it 
possible for the man of comparatively small means to become a coal 
mine operator. The lessee is pleased to pay the Government a 
royalty in lieu of tying up a large amount of capital in the land 
itself. 

Tliere is this further consideration, which those interested in 
Alaska's future might well consider. The royalties arising from 
these mines (as well as from oil) would for a long time be a source 
of revenue to the Government. To stimulate the opening of mines^ 
all royalty might well be waived for a brief period ; later, however, 
these royalties would be a not inconsiderable addition to the re- 
sources available for Alaskan development, for I would think it the 
wisest policy to give to this new land the full return from her prop- 
erties to be used in her improvement, at least for many years. 

There are many isolated places in Alaska where small mines may 
be opened to supply a local and small need. A license to mine a 
small acreage without any charge whatever on the part of the Gov- 
ernment would meet this need. 

WESTERN COAL, 

It might be well at this point to consider the coal land situation 
in the Western States. For the policy I have suggested as advisable 
to apply in Alaska I think the sensible policy to adopt throughout 
the rest of the country. We have tried two experiments in the 
United States as to coal lands. We allowed our coal lands to slip 
from us under the old land-is-land policy until we came into the 
presence of a coal monopoly or a series of such monopolies in various 
parts of the. country. If this is questioned we may at least say, with 
exactness, that we realized that we had been putting priceless assets 
into the hands of a comparatively few far-sighted men for an in- 
considerable consideration. Then we tried the other plan of ap- 
praising such properties on a scientific estimate of contents upon 
which the land is sold. This is the present plan, and it is really 
nothing more than a demand for a full but discounted royalty in ad- 
vance. It has against it, in my opinion, at least two objections. Our 
coal land is not being used under this plan save under exceptional 
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conditions of local and immediate demand, and the purchaser, when 
there is one, is speculating on the best guess that an honest geologist 
can make as to tl c amount of coal in the grounds 

It is certainly not for the public interest that our coal deposits 
shall be opened rapidly and ruthlessly. We may reforest lands that 
have been devastated, or feed again into fruitfulness a soil that is 
starved, but we can not replace the carbon deposits undergroimd 
once they are removed. I can not, however, feel that we should sacri- 
fice any present need for fuel or willingly surrender ourselves to a 
demand for exhorbitant prices because of a fear that some day the 
coal supply may be exhausted. Already there has been developed a 
substitute for coal in the flowing stream. The turbine converts 
melted snow into heat and light, which can be distributed over a 
constantly widening area. I think we have now arrived at that point 
in scientific achievement which justifies the belief that the wheels of 
industry will not cease, nor our houses go unlighted or unheated, 
so long as dams may be built upon our streams. Water will be, in- 
deed already is, the greatest conservator of coal. We must seek to 
make use of our coal, the fullest use that society requires. This 
principle seems a truism. But here lies the difficulty. We wish 
cheap coal and at the same time a minimum of waste. We wish 
society to take the lion's share of the profit and yield no more to the 
operator than will make his work sufficiently attractive to keep him 
at it. In short, we desire competition without waste, a frank im- 
possibility. 

Other countries have wrestled with this problem. Some have gone 
into Government operation. But those who are nearest to us in in- 
stitutions and tendencies have found that in a new country where 
there must be large development and higher rewards for enterprise, 
the safest practicable method is to lease the land, the Government 
taking a modest royalty and retaining some measure of control over 
operation. 

iThe outstanding withdrawals of public lands valuable for mineral fuels and ferti- 
lizers or In connection with the water resources of the public domain now aggregate 
66,000,000 acres. The coal-land withdrawals awaiting classification constitute the larger 
part of this acreage, being 56,316,410 acres on Dec. 4, not Including the blanket with- 
drawal of coal lands In Alaska. It is noteworthy that a larger area than this has been 
restored within the past 5 years, and nearly 20,000,000 acres have been classified as coal 
lands and are open to entry at appraised prices. The lands classified and restored by 
Executive order to appropriate entry since Mar. 4 last total 10,000,000 acres, every 
restoration being based upon careful consideration within this department. About 
400.000 acres of mineral lands in the same 9 months have been withdrawn. 
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PETROLEUM, PHOSPHATE, AND POTASH. 

The United States is beginning to appreciate the extent and value 
of its oil deposits, and for the disposition of these lands no better 
plan has been suggested than one analogous to that offered as to coal 
lands. I would call your attention to the absurdity of applying the 
placer mining law to the development of petroleum lands. This law, 
which was based upon the fundamentals of the miners' codes of early 
days, was passed without thought of the occurrence of other deposits 
than placer gold. However, the land department, and later. Congress, 
applied the law to oil lands. The placer law provides, in the main, 
that no location shall be made without a discovery of valuable miner- 
als on the claim, that the boundaries of the location shall be plainly 
marked on the ground, that no claim for an individual shall exceed 
20 acres or for an association 160 acres, that $100 worth of assessment 
work must be done each year, and that upon the expenditure of $500 
in labor or improvements and upon compliance with certain minor 
requirements the claimant is entitled to a patent to his claim. 

The claimant who has gone upon lands for the purpose of making 
mineral location, and is engaged in work looking to the discovery of 
minerals, is protected against adverse agricultural claimants on the 
ground that the land which he occupies is not vacant and open to 
settlement. The extent of his protection against adverse mineral 
claimants is, however, a matter of serious doubt. He can not be 
ousted by the forcible or fraudulent entry of another mineral claim- 
ant, but if such adverse claimant enters peacably, openly, and in good 
faith, prospects the claim and first discovers minerals, thus perfecting 
his location, his title is superior and he dispossesses the original occu- 
pant. On the other hand, in some of the fields large areas are held 
indefinitely by assessment work which makes little pretense of explor- 
ing the claims or developing them. Useless roads which make the 
claims no easier of access, drilling rigs incapable of reaching the oil 
sands, building-stone locations where no building stone is to be foimd, 
and locations on worthless deposits of gypsum are among the subter- 
fuges adopted to hold possession of lands prospectively valuable for 
oil. Thus, where occupancy without discovery is respected, large 
areas are withheld from exploration and development, and where 
such occupancy is not respected, the oil prospector must assume undue 
risk of the loss of his investment prior to discovery. 
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An objection of equal force to the placer law as applied to petro- 
leum arises from the fact that the mineral is fluid. It moves mider- 
ground. A well on one tract is likely to draw from a neighboring 
tract. Thus it becomes necessary for each operator to drill wells 
along his boundary lines before his neighbors do so. Otherwise, 
they will draw off a part of his oil. He is therefore forced to drill 
whether it is otherwise to his advantage or not, in order to protect 
his oil deposits from exhaustion through adjacent wells. 

We should, I believe, stimulate the search for oil and protect the 
prospector. The Government is withholding from entry certain con- 
siderable bodies of land in the belief that they contain oil, when 
this has not been demonstrated. It is our practice as soon as there 
has been a producing well discovered, and sometimes earlier, to with- 
draw all lands in the neighborhood which, in the opinion of experts, 
are of similar geological formation. The lands on which the dis- 
covery has been made or upon which exploration has been begun may 
or may not be included in the withdrawal. If they are, the law offers 
to protect the rights so acquired. I feel, however, that we are not 
sufficiently rewarding the pioneer. A plan could readily be evolved 
by which anyone wishing to prospect for oil on the public lands could 
obtain a license from the Government to exclusively prospect a large 
tract of land for a period of time — perhaps two years — and in the 
event that oil is found in commercial quantities the Government 
should be paid a royalty fixed in advance. This method is similar 
to that by which the Indian lands in Oklahoma have been developed 
and which has proved of the highest value in bringing capital into 
this work and insuring large returns to the Indians. In the Okla- 
homa case one great corporation, however, was given so large a body 
of land that after the original discovery it found it profitable to 
farm out its rights to subsidiary companies. This might easily be 
prevented by regulations under which the Government would reserve 
to itself the adjoining lands. Indeed, I would not be adverse to 
granting such a license in unexplored country for, say, four sections 
of land, and in the event of discovery permitting patent to issue to 
the discoverer for a full section, the balance of the licensed land 
to remain in the Government to be leased in small parcels to other 
parties on a royalty basis under the more advantageous terms that 
could then be secured. 
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The United States will need oil for its Navy as well as coal, and 
probably in increasing quantities as the modem oil-burning or gas- 
burning engines are recognized. It would be economical to substi- 
tute oil for coal f(5r many reasons; to reduce labor cost, to avoid 
the building and maintenance of colliers, and the purchase and sup- 
port of coaling stations. The Diesel engine can, with the fuel car- 
ried from the home port, take one of our greatest ships around the 
world without dependence upon a renewed supply of fuel. Eng- 
land's adventure in this direction will presumably force other nations 
into like enterprise, and yet England has no oil fields on which to 
draw, while we have already the largest producing fuel oil fields in 
the world, and others are appearing. Already we know of oil in 
Alaska, and within a few weeks a fine grade of oil has been found 
on the Quinaielt Indian Reservation in Washington. The Indian 
oil lands we do not own. They belong to the Indians, and their 
product must be sold for the Indians' profit. The one sole reserva- 
tion of oil lands for governmental use is that in California, over 
the withdrawal of which litigation is now pending. Under these 
conditions it would seem of the highest expediency that the Govern- 
ment make such offers as will induce the proving of our lands, and 
of these proved lands retain sufficient to make our ships independent 
of the world and as fully competent as their rivals. 

Some years since this department announced the discovery within 
the United States of a deposit of potash which it was hoped would 
render our farmers independent, for a time at least, of all other 
sources. This deposit still lies unused. No proper laws have been 
passed by which it can be put into use. A common-sense view of the 
matter would be to treat these lands as it has been suggested we 
should treat coal lands. 

So, too, should our vast deposits of phosphate rock be brought 
into the world's supply. We are giving a constantly increasing vol- 
ume of thought to the scientific methods by which the fertility of 
our soils may be increased. And the time is likely to come when the 
deposited phosphorus in our western lands will be regarded as of 
almost priceless worth. Few appreciate how very extensive these 
deposits are. They run for hundreds of miles through Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana, and Idaho, and in other States similar deposits of 
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lesser extent are known to exist. We have millions of acres of phos- 
phate lands which are estimated to contain several billion tons of 
phosphate rock ; undoubtedly the world's largest known reserve. In 
1910 the United States produced 52 per cent of tfie world's output of 
phosphate rock, and last year over 40 per cent of our product was 
exported. It would certainly be well if we could insure the prefer- 
ential use of this fertilizer on American farms and export it in the 
form of farm products rater than as raw material. 

TIMBER LANDS. 

I am not satisfied with the operation of the homestead law as to 
the timber lands of the far western lands. As the law now is, a man 
may enter upon 160 acres of these lands, and by living a total of 21 
months on the land during three years and cultivating at a maximum 
20 acres of the land, it becomes his. He promptly proceeds, if he 
is wise, to sell it to some lumber company for from $10,000 to $20,000. 
The land is allowed to lie for an indefinite period as a part of the 
company's forest reserve or is logged off, leaving the stumps in the 
land, and eventually sold for agricultural purposes, if so adapted. 

Experience justifies the statement that few men take up these 
heavily timbered lands under a bona fide attempt to meet the pur- 
pose of the law, which, as its name implies, is to convert the public 
land into homes. By the investment of a few months' time and a 
few hundred dollars the homesteader gains a property worth many 
thousands of dollars. Yet all the conditions of the hnv are complied 
with and patent must issue. The Government loses the timber and 
the land and does not gain a real home maker. Such homesteaders 
add nothing to the wealth of the Nation. The law should punish 
them, in fact, as frauds. Whether with the connivance of the lumber 
companies or not, they are the agencies by which the law is defeated 
and the lands conveyed where it is not intended that they should go. 

There is a remedy for this condition of things, and it lies in the 
selling of the land and the timber separately. I am beginning to 
doubt the wisdom of applying the homestead law to any land which 
has not first been declared fitted for agriculture. It is now a blanket 
law which is used to cover a multitude of frauds. Such legislation 
would also cure the abuses resulting from the use of certain classes 
r)f scrip. 
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ARID LANDS. 

" The Great American Desert," as it was designated upon the map 
some 40 years ago, has become one of the richest portions of our 
country. This desert included a variable area, generally all west of 
the Missouri Eiver to the Sierra Nevada. To-day it is harvest 
field, cattle range, mining camp, and orchard — where there is 
water. And where there is no water it remains desert. There are 
at least four States which can never increase greatly in stable popu- 
lation unless their lands are brought under irrigation. And in all 
of the Western States there are tens of thousands and in some mil- 
lions of acres that will remain waste land, fit only for the poorest 
cattle range, and much not even for that use, without the expenditure 
of large sums for reservoirs, dams, canals, and ditches. That there 
is not water enough even with the fullest storage to supply the de- 
mands of all the arable land can safely be said. That, however, 
there is sufficient to care for a large part of this territory and bring 
it into fruitfulness there is no doubt. The Government, seeing this 
condition, undertook to lend itself to the development of these lands 
by what is known as the Carey Act. This was a form of cooperative 
effort in which the Federal Government turned over any required 
body of lands to a State, which the latter undertook through private 
enterprise to irrigate. When to irrigate meant nothing more than 
to divert a portion of a stream from its bed and convey it by gravity 
to the desert, this plan was attractive. But since these simpler 
methods had to be abandoned as no longer adequate, this act has 
done little in the promotion of such enterprise. The successful Carey 
Act projects are a distinguished few. Great wrongs to trustful or 
none-too-wise farmers were done in its name, and the suffering which 
it caused has made it difficult to make it serviceable, even under the 
more careful scrutiny of later and more cautious officials. 

Because of the magnitude of the money investment required, and 
appreciative of the need. Congress in 1902 adopted the policy of 
undertaking irrigation projects of its own. The moneys received 
from the sale of public lands — less 5 per cent — went into a reclama- 
tion fund, administered by this department. The result has been 
the construction of some 25 projects, scattered through all of the 
arid-land States. In these the Government has invested approxi- 
mately $76,000,000. One of these, a pumping plant in Kansas, is now 
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unused; anotber^ a flood stora^ fyatem in Xev Mexico, if^ only in 
partiiil use; bath of these, however^ repreasKt leas than 1 per cent 
of the total investment. The others sire in operatian, and less than 
8 per cjent of all the land winch is served or wMoh -we aj^ ready to 
serve is unoccupied. This "work lias lieen a sueoess. 

Soon after taking office I rec^Ted a rnncd^ cxE lettecs camplHimi^ 
of 1J» Seclaination Serriee. To inquire into iQ^eat canrpbdntE I 
first called a canf«(rence in this csty csf ^^pF^entath'^ from all iSnB 
proJBcts and later Tinted most ci thc»e from wMdi most fierious 
complaiDt Lad been reoervei I can not liere review ithe motteis 
considfired or the infnrmatian gained. My canchsian -was that mis- 
takes liad been miade by the aerviee, some of "winch grew out of 
ambiguities or defects in the law^ sonie out of inexpeoenflB, suiSl 
others out <^ a miscanceptian of the relatinnfihir iLat diould ^ist 
between sufii a goTemmental service and liiose with wiam it was 
dealing. A larger d^;ree of foankaiess witih the famnefr on our part 
and a fuller appreciatian of the re^onsifaflTtifs assumed on the jmrt 
of the farmer will mend much of the fueling tlml I found. But there 
is one matter of great moment to ttiese people windi ^ould he cor- 
rected \yy law as soon as po^fble. We mistook the aiiility of the 
farmer to pay for bis water rights. Ten yeare was the time giT^en. 
His optimism and our own was too great. Tliat time should be 
doubled. This should i)e done not alone because of tiie inainlity of 
many to meet tlieir obligations to the Government, but Taecan^ it will 
prove wise policy to give a free period within winch the farmeis mscy 
more fully nse their farms. Tiiey can put their lands to a more profit- 
able use, iKJth to themsffilvK and to the country^ hy iierng aHowed to 
cumulate tiieir earnings in the «arly years and be thus enabled to n[iakB 
investments in stoci and machinery winch will make for larger 
profits lat«r. 

I feel the keenest sympathy with those upon these projetcts -^o are 
entering into this work of putting tbe desert into public service. 
They are genuine pioneers in a new field of work, on the success of 
which depends greatly the rescuing of a vast tmritory. The enemy 
of the Government and of the farmei' is the land speculator. He is 
of two kinds. Sometimes lie is a farmer who does not expect to farm 
but to sell out at a higher price and go elsewhere. Generally, how- 
-ever. he is the bolder of a large tract of private land witiiin the 
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project, who creates false values and burdens those who buy and at- 
tempt to farm with a load of debt which handicaps them in their 
efforts. Both of these are hostile to the welfare of the enterprise and 
tend to destroy the value of the service which the Government is 
attempting. But such matters may, I trust, be overcome by new 
methods of administration. 

It is my hope that the Government will find its way to enter with 
zest upon more works of a similar character. Not to do this will 
leave undeveloped much of the most fertile land of the West. Wliat 
is to be the future of Arizona and of New Mexico, of Nevada and 
Utah, of southern Idaho, central Oregon, eastern Washington, much 
of Montana and Colorado, and more of Wyoming and Nebraska, if 
the Government does not aid in their development? Private capital 
will not, for many years at least, risk undertakings of such magnitude 
as these States require. Experience has made the irrigation bond 
buyer extremely wary. Within a few weeks the most promising of 
the great private enterprises in Idaho has met with the misfortune 
which had befallen so many others in neighboring States. The most 
successful irrigation plants are founded on the wrecks of their pioneer 
exploiters. The Government has rescued others. It has been with 
these projects much as it has been with our western railroads. They 
had to descend into the hands of the receiver before they could be 
resurrected into a new and glorified life. 

USE FOR ROYALTIES. 

But where are the funds to come from to carry on such work ? My 
answer is. From the public lands in these States. We sell these lands 
now and the proceeds go into the reclamation fund. This is the 
policy of Congress — that we shall for a time use the moneys which 
the Government derives from the sale of its lands to create new 
. values within the States. Two years ago the Government went 
further and set aside $20,000,000, to be used in the completion of the 
irrigation schemes now under way. This is an advance by the Gov- 
ernment for which it takes what might be termed a mortgage on the 
moneys which the projects will yield from the sale of water rights. 
Why not extend this policy ? 

The West can use profitably and wisely $100,000,000 in the next 
10 years to the advantage of the whole country. Indeed, without 
this expenditure the asset which the Government has in its desert 
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lands will lie unused and be of no national value. The Government 
will recover all of the money it advances, not to speak of the homes 
and the values created by its enterprise. 

If the Goverimient will place upon a leasing basis these western 
resources with which we have been dealing, it can have an increased 
fund for the continuance of this work and an increased assurance of 
the return of its advances. Just as I would aim to make Alaska 
pay in the end out of her own resources for a liberal advance made 
to her for the opening and improvement of her territory, so should 
we aim to make these lands of the West bring into being the latent 
values of the West. With a little foresight we can transform coal 
and oil, phosphate and timber, into green fields and electric power. 
Railroads and power plants, street railways and waterworks, are 
built with 50-year bonds, which rest upon the foundation of their 
probable earnings. It is not without precedent in principle or in 
fact for the United States to improve its own property and for its 
advances take a mortgage upon the wealth it creates, and in one-half 
of 50 years we would regain our capital. 

Inasmuch as the title to these oil and other lands would remain in 
the Government and be excluded from State taxation, it would seem 
to be fair that a certain percentage of the royalties received should 
go to the States within which the revenues are raised. Twenty-five 
per cent might be a minimum, but a higher percentage would seem 
advisable if the whole might remain for a time in the Government's 
hands to be used in such cooperative irrigation enterprises as the 
State might desire, and after such use has been made and the fund 
replenished, be fully released to the State. 

COOPERATION WITH STATES. 

This suggestion of cooperation with the States is not made idly. 
I look forward with confidence to a more intimate relationship be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government in undertaking this 
work of developing the West. The mass of the people are sympa- 
thetic with the purposes of the Government. They regard with pride 
the great engineering works of this service which stand as monu- 
ments to the interest of the Nation in their welfare. So cordial, 
indeed, is the spirit of the West toward this work that within a few 
months the State government of Oregon and the Federal Govern- 
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ment, through the Reclamation Service, iiave become partners in 
several projected irrigation plans, one involving no less than the 
pumping of water from the Columbia River by electric power gene- 
rated by the river itself. A similar cooperative enterprise has been 
entered upon with the State of Washington. The plan is that we 
shall do the work, supplying one-half the funds and the State one- 
half. This is a tendency which it is well to foster. For the State 
will well appreciate the effort of the Nation when it makes like sacri- 
fice itself. And nothing could more induce to the success of the 
Nation's effort than to have some local check and interest. To place 
at a State's service a large sum gathered from the resources of the 
public lands within her borders would enable this character of mutual 
effort to expand. This can be done if we will retain for national 
improvement a portion of the national resources. And this may be 
done, I believe, with the hearty good will of the people who are 
chiefly concerned — the people of the West. 

One reason stands out demanding the promptest possible action in 
this matter. Reservoir sites are few and becoming fewer each suc- 
ceeding year. Those that may be had are rising steadily in value. 
So valuable, indeed, have some sites become since the institution of 
the Reclamation Service that projected enterprises are not now re- 
garded as feasible, for the dependent lands which it was intended to 
irrigate can not make a return suflScient to pay the increased cost. 
ALnd let this not be forgotten, that stored water means more than 
fields of alfalfa, generous orchards, and the homes of hearty husband- 
men; it means power for industries, light and heat for town and 
farm. These two — irrigation and hydroelectric power — are com- 
panions. One does not think of the one without suggesting the 
other. And the magic worked by each is rivaled by its mate. Elec- 
tricity is coal and kerosene which need no railroad to transport them. 
The significance of these irrigation reservoirs from this point of view 
is but beginning to be appreciated and will grow greater as the 
country becomes more thickly populated and factories come to sup- 
plement the farms. 

POWER SITES. 

And this brings me to the consideration of the Government's policy 
toward the use of the public lands for reservoir and dam sites. It is 
one of the most perplexing problems that engages the mind of the 
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man who wishes to see the West thrive more abundantly. What is 
such land worth ? Are we justified in measuring its value by the use 
to which it is put, or should we yield this strategic resource without 
compensation ? The country has been aroused too late to save the very 
richest of these points of vantage. Private power companies hold 
the most accessible of these sites under rights of which they can 
never be deprived. So much more compelling the reason why we 
should not yield what remain unwisely. The temptation to grant 
generously without condition that which may be put to so benefi- 
cent a use must be resisted if we are not to meet a spendthrift's fate. 
At the same time there must surely be a rational way by which 
capital may be brought into this public service. The present condition 
of stagnation does no one good. Within a generation I believe the 
people will be as alive to the value of public ownership of hydro- 
electric power plants as they are to-day to municipally-owned water- 
works. The people not being prepared, however, to proceed to put 
these lands to their highest use, I am not in favor of keeping them 
from being utilized by private capital in the public interest. Because 
we do not know what is best to be done is not a reason either for 
doing nothing or for getting rid of the trouble as soon as possible, on 
the old " land-is-land " policy. 

How may the needed advantage be gained for the present and 
the needs of the future be cared for ? This is the immediate problem. 
What may capital reasonably demand ? A fair and attractive return 
upon its investment yearly and the full return of its capital. And 
what may the public served reasonably require? Good service and 
fair rates. Who shall make these rates ? Within the State they must 
be subject to State regulation; between the States, Federal authority 
must control. What return shall the Federal Government have for its 
lands? My answer would be, no return whatsoever, provided the 
plant reverted to the Government without cost at the end of 50 or 60 
years, or so much of the plant as was based on the land itself and 
the improvements directly attached thereto, such as reservoirs, dams, 
water rights, and rights of way. For the tangible property of the 
plant, such as the distributing system and machinery, the Govern- 
ment might well agree to pay an appraised price so as to insure its 
being maintained and extended during the later years of the lif^ 
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of the franchise. The right to buy the complete plant at an ap- 
praised figure at any time after 20 years would be a further protec- 
tion and one not burdensome, while for better service it would seem 
advisable that all plants be permitted, in fact encouraged, to physi- 
cally combine, just as our railroads are required to couple themselves 
into through routes and thus make their service continuous and 
interdependent; but they should not be allowed either to agree as to 
rates or to merge their capitalization or their identity. 

Such plan as is here suggested should be attractive to capital 
wherever there is bona fide need for such water-power development, 
for it is definite in its terms and can be made a precise basis for 
capitalization. The term of the franchise would be long enough 
to permit of the amortization of the plant upon such a percentage 
as would lay no heavy burden upon each year's earnings. 

Where a reservoir site is also used for the storage of irrigation 
waters, the right to which attaches to certain lands which should 
enjoy that use forever, it could be provided that at the end of the 
franchise period the Government would either turn over the plant to 
the water users or the State or otherwise provide for its operation. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

I have endeavored herein barely to outline such a constructive pro- 
gram as would meet any reasonable demand and with the least 
burden place our resources at the service of the people. It should 
not be impossible to hearten the hopes of those who live in Alaska 
or the many who would engage in her development were the doors of 
opportunity open to them. And if we can follow some such plan 
as has been suggested, by which, sensibly and conservatively, the 
resources of the West may be utilized for her upbuilding and im- 
provement by the fullest recognition of their interdependence, I 
believe that we would meet the demands of all whose ambition to 
gain fortune has not closed their eyes to the general good. 

This department has to do not alone with general policies but 
with an infinitude of administrative detail. Its embarrassments arise 
out of the large number of matters as to which administrative discre- 
w tion may be exercised. I have not sought to present these at this 
tune. That you may, however, appreciate the scope of this depart- 
ment's activities and read perhaps with greater interest the accom- 
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panying outline of the work done by our various bureaus, permit me 
to note here that we care for the Eskimo in Alaska and for the insane 
in the District of Columbia ; for 324,000 Indians scattered through- 
out the continent, for whom we hold property in trust approximat- 
ing in value $1,000,000,000; that the choice beauty spots of our coun- 
try have been set aside as national parks which are in our care; 
that we distribute to over 800,000 pensioners, their widows and de- 
pendents, a round sum of over $165,000,000 a year; that we issue to 
inventors of the United States and foreign countries an average of 
more than 3,000 patents each month; that every miner in the land 
is interested in those means which we are taking to prevent mine 
accidents and to more fuUy realize the mineral wealth of the land ; 
that the schools of the Indians and the national university of the 
colored people are under our jurisdiction, together with the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas and the cliff dwellings of Colorado; that the 
internal economy of the Territory of Hawaii, as well as that of Alaska, 
fall within the purview of this department; that it is our part to 
measure the waters of a thousand streams, survey the lands of all the 
States, and look beneath the surface to se« what they contain; that 
we have still in our care a great body of public land (some 300,000,- 
000 acres outside of Alaska), out of which each year approximately 
60,000 farms are carved; that we have a bureau of education, which 
should be provided with the equipment by which it may adequately 
do a great work for the schools, the teachers, and the children of this 

country, or be abolished. 
EespectfuUy, yours, 

Franklin K. Lane, 

Secretary of the Intenor. 
The President. 



ABSTRACTS OF REPORTS OF BUREAUS AND OTHER AD- 
MINISTRATIVE UNITS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

The following table shows the receipt and disposal of matters that 
are docketed or recorded, but does not account for numerous matters 
of which no formal record is made : 



Work of office of Aasiitant Attorney General, 



Public lands. 



PendingOct. 1,1912.... 
Received to Oct. 1,1913 



Total 

Disposed of Oct. 1, 1912, to Oct. 1, 1913. 

Pending Oct. 1, 1913 



Appeals. 



2,157 
3,060 



5,217 
3,073 



2,144 



On re- 
hearing. 



73 
064 



Pensions. 



Appeals, 



802 
2,598 



737 
614 



123 



3,400 
2,595 



On re- 
hearing. 



Indian. 



4 

62 



66 
(i3 



805 



4 
24,396 



24,400 
24,399 



Tfeneral 
opinions. 



Dis- 
barment. 



Miscella- 
neous. 



Pending Oct. 1, 1912 

Received to Oct. 1,1913. 



10 
136 



7 : 251 

13 i 17,941 



^ Total 

Disposed of Oct. 1, 1912, to Oct. 1, 1913 

PendingOct. 1, 1913 




Total. 



3,308 
48,870 



52,178 
48,873 



3,305 



Attention was called in last year's report to the rapid and enor- 
mous increase of work in this office, and figures were submitted show- 
ing the cases received and docketed since 1909 — 4,755 in the year 
ended October 1, 1909; 13,301 in 1910; 16,609 in 1911; 34,783 in 1912; 
and this year, 48,870 — an increase of over 1,000 per cent in five years. 
In spite of this and the insufficiency in number of attorneys to cope 
with it, there has been no increase in the average of cases pending at 
the close of the year— 3,305, as compared with 3,308 in 1912. Yet in 
land appeals, where delay is prejudicial to the interests of entrymen 
or claimants of the benefits of the general-land law, the arrears, 
including motions for rehearing, have increased from 2,230 to 2,267. 
This is not large ; on the contrary, it is surprisingly small. It demon- 
strates, however, that the need of a greater number of qualified 
assistant attorneys, to which the attention of Congress has been 
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repeatedly invited, is not transitory, occasioned by temporary condi- 
tions. 

In a note in connection with the estimates for the ensuing year, the 
necessary legislation to remedy this condition is suggested. 

The adjudication of appeals and the consideration of legal ques 
tions constantly arising in administration are not the only charges 
upon the time and industry of this office. Litigation in the courts od 
the District involves the department in many suits at law and in 
equity which must be defended by the Assistant Attorney General 
During the last year 19 such causes have been tried and decisions 
rendered — i in the Supreme Court of the United States, 8 in the 
Court of Appeals, and 7 in the Supreme Court of the District. 
This does not include interlocutory orders. The department was 
successful in all save one, which is now pending in the Court of 
Appeals from the adverse decision of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. There are now pending 27 cases — 3 in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 4 in the Court of Appeals, 
and 20 in the Supreme Court of the District. 

Elsewhere, in connection with appeals in pension and bounty land 
matters, the reestablishment is recommended of the Board of Pension 
Appeals to relieve the Assistant Attorney General's office of respon- 
sibility in connection with that class of appeals. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

In the year that has passed the operation of the so-called three- 
year homestead law has had a marked effect upon the output of the 
office, owing to the premature submission of final proofs in a large 
number of cases. This placed upon the office the duty of considering 
an unusual number of proofs that did not furnish a proper basis for 
a patent, so while the work of the office was much heavier on account 
of this act, there was not the equivalent showing of results that might 
have been expected. 

The number of patents written during the last year was 63,496, as 
against 67,475 for the year previous, but when the conditions under 
which this result was secured are compared with those of the formei 
year it is apparent that there was no want of industry in the office. 

Area entered and patented. — The total area of public and Indiar 
lands originally entered and allowed during the fiscal year endec 
June 30, 1913, is 15,867,222.45 acres, an increase of 1,292,533.63 acres 
as compared with the area entered during the year 1912. The aref 
patented during the fiscal year is 12,678,076 acres, an increase o 
2,542,601 acres, as compared with the fiscal year of 1912; of the abov< 
area 7,320,058 acres were patented under the homestead law. 

Receipts and expenditures. — The total cash receipts from the sale 
of public lands, including fees and commissions on both original aa< 
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final entries, for the fiscal year 1913 were $4,287,540,67. Miscel- 
laneous receipts were as follows : From sales of Indian lands, $2,118,- 
469.34; reclamation water-right charges, $274,172.57; depredations 
on public lands, sales of Government property, and copies of records 
and plats, etc., $275,322.23 ; making the aggregate of cash receipts of 
this bureau during the fiscal year 1913, $6,955,504.81, a decrease of 
$3,017,543.19, as compared with those for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1912. 

The decrease in receipts and increase in the area disposed of is 
caused by the decreased number of homestead entries commuted to 
cash and the increased number on which proof was made under the 
three-year act of June 6, 1912. The difference of nearly 2,000,000 
acres on which commissions only were received instead of* the Grov- 
emment price of $1.25 and $2.50 per acre would account for the de- 
crease in receipts, and also the fact that the land service no longer 
collects reclamation water-right charges, these moneys now being 
collected by the Reclamation Service under the act of August 9, 
1912 (37 Stat., 265). 

The total expenses of district land offices for salaries and commis- 
sions of registers and receivers and incidental expenses during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, were $890,474.06, an increase of 
$40,353.02. The aggregate expenditures and estimated liabilities of 
the public-land service, including expenses of district land offices 
and surveys, were $3,316,362.30, leaving a net surplus of $3,639,142.51. 
Field service. — The field service has been somewhat handicapped 
in the prosecution of its work by reason of the reduction by $150,000 
of the appropriation allowed for its maintenance, necessitating a 
considerable reduction in the force. Nevertheless, the high standard 
of eflSciency heretofore set has been maintained and, while the num- 
ber of cases investigated and closed during the fiscal year is not as 
large as during the previous year, yet, when the reduction of the 
force is taken into consideration, the results accomplished make an 
excellent showing. 

Some progress has been made in the investigation of oil lands 
in California, and, as a result of the investigations made by the field 
force, a number of suits have been instituted during the year by the 
Department of Justice to recover lands patented as agricultural 
which, in fact, are oil in character. The necessity for increase in the 
force assigned to this work has been recognized, but it has been im- 
possible to meet the demand by reason of the limited appropriation. 
During this fiscal year field investigation has been completed in 
connection with the 1,129 Alaska coal claims. The past year pro- 
ceedings were directed against 99 of the Alaska coal claims, which 
brings the total up to 399 on which hearings have been ordered. The 
testimony has been taken in a number of cases and the records are 
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now before the Commissioner of the General Land Office for con- 
sideration, and hearings are being held and will be completed in a 
large number of these cases within a few months. There have been 
765 Alaska coal claims canceled or held for cancellation. 

The work of the investigation of private irrigation companies pro- 
posing to furnish water for the irrigation of lands within desert 
entries is largely increasing and is very important, since the adju- 
dication of the desert-land entries is dependent upon the findings of 
the department as to the resources and reliability of the company 
and the feasibility of the proposed irrigation system. Not only is 
this work valuable in the adjudication of the cases but it also pro- 
tects the entryman who contemplates the purchase of stock in any 
such company, since if the investigation discloses that the project is 
not feasible and the company not bona fide, the entryman is in many 
instances saved a loss which would accrue by an unwise investment. 

An additional and new line of work has been placed upon the field 
service by the act of March 4, 1913 (Public, No. 450), which pro- 
vides for the sale of fire-killed or damaged timber on the public 
domain outside of national forests, including imperfected claims. 
Instructions for the administration of this act are now under con- 
sideration and provide that the field service shall undertake designa- 
tion, appraisal, and other work incident to the sale of such timber, 
and this must be met by the appropriation for the field service, since 
there is no other appropriation available. It is too early to estimate 
the additional work which will devolve upon the force by reason of 
the administration of this law, but it is believed that it will amount 
to a considerable item of expense, for which there will be no reim- 
bursement, for the act provides that the proceeds of the sales shall 
go into the general fund derived from the sale of public lands, which 
is turned over to the Reclamation Service. 

Public surveys, — Further experience with the direct system of sur- 
veys now in operation demonstrates the wisdom of its adoption. In- 
creased efforts T^ere made at the opening of the 1913 season to secure 
the execution of all surveys authorized, and at the end of the last 
fiscal year 154 parties were at work on the various kinds of surveys, 
under the jurisdiction of the General Land Office. 

The plan of procedure provided for the surveys of homesteads 
within national forests has been adopted by the forester, and the 
instructions printed in pamphlet form for the guidance of the sur- 
veyors. These irregular tracts listed by the forest officers will be 
surveyed by metes and bounds, whether on unsurveyed or surveyed 
lands, under the supervision of the Surveyor General, and the ex- 
pense of the field and office work of the segregation will be hereafter 
borne by the Government instead of by the entrymen. 
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There is an increase of 900,000 acres in the total of new surveys 

over that of last year, which, added to the area of lands resurveyed 

during the year, shows an output of 10,250,000 acres, an excess over 

1912 of about 2,500,000 acres of accepted surveys. If the production 

is counted by the surveying season instead of by the fiscal year the 

increased activity in surveying operations during 1913 will, it is 

estimated, result in an aggregate of 15,000,000 acres, which may 

safely be predicted a record for recent years and a high-water mark 

for surveys under the direct system. 

Desert-land entries, — During the past year 2,328 desert-land entries 
were approved for patent, a slight increase over the preceding year. 
The gradual absorption of the water supply from the smaller streams 
by individual entrymen has resulted in the organization of water 
companies to furnish water from distant sources. Companies of this 
character are carefully scutinized to determine their resources, lia- 
bility, and control of water rights. 

Indian allotments, — ^During the year ended 5,243 Indian allot- 
ments were disposed of by approval, an increase of 3,069 over the 
preceding year. These were chiefly tribal allotments, though in- 
cluded in the number were a few fourth-sectional allotments on the 
public domain, and approximately 400 Turtle Mountain selections 
under the act of April 21, 1904. 

Ceded Chippewa pvne logging. — The tenth year of Chippewa log- 
giug, Minnesota, closed on June 30. During said year there were 
cut 89,616,153 feet of timber, valued at $771,689.81, which was less 
than that of the preceding year. The total amount of timber cut 
during the 10 years since the logging operations began is 1,094,075,158 
feet, and the total amount received for the timber has been $7,538,- 
756.67. The amount of timber cut and paid for already exceeds, by 
over 188,000,000 feet, the original Government estimates, and several 
of the contracts have not been completed. 

State selections. — ^There was a notable increase in the acreage of 
State selections approved during the year ended; selections were 
approved under the various State grants to the amount of 598,657.71 
acres. This is an increase of 417,377.12 acres over the approvals for 
the preceding years. The States of Arizona and New Mexico during 
the past year entered actively upon the selection of lands granted 
them in the enabling act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat., 557), upward of 
1,400,000 acres having been selected during the year. 

National forests. — Since the issuance of the last annual report 12 
national forests have been enlarged and 27 reduced, under the act of 
June 4, 1907 (30 Stat., 36). There are now 163 national forests em- 
bracing 186,616,648 acres. The decrease in area of national forests 
since the beginning of the fiscal year is 789,728 acres. 
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Homestead entries m forest reserves. — ^During the last year ap- 
proximately 365,000 acres of agricultural lands in nati<Hial forests 
were opened to settlement and entry under the homestead laws, under 
the provisions of the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat, 233). Recent 
legislation provides for the survey by the Forest Service of metes 
and bounds claims under the act of 1906, without expense to the 
entrymen for the field work. 

Railroad land grants. — Owing to the many withdrawals of land 
for coal classification, and also with a view to their value for power- 
site and reservoir purposes, much additional labor has been neces- 
sary in the preparation of clear lists of railroad lands for patent. 
The area patented to railroads during the year amounts to 1,335,- 
174.18 acres. 

Power-site reserves. — ^Under the provisions of the act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat, 847), and the amendatory act of August 24, 1912 
(37 Stat, 497) , there were during the year 89 withdrawals for power- 
site purposes, embracing 162,686 acres, and 68,034 acres, thereto- 
fore withdrawn, were restored. There were three withdrawals as 
public water reserves covering 4,360 acres, and one reservoir site was 
created embracing 4,454 acres. On Jime 30, 1912, there were with- 
drawn as power site, etc., 2,231,156.75 acres. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, there were withdrawn 161,670 acres, and 
74,299 acres restored, leaving under reservation June 30, 2,233,360.48 
acres. 

Carey Act. — During the past fiscal year applications were received 
for the withdrawal of 198,403.99 acres, as against 1,416,974.04 acres 
during the previous year, showing a substantial decrease in applica- 
tions for withdrawal. Especial attention is called to the large in- 
crease of approvals this year over last; in 1912, 97,917.01 acres were 
approved, while in 1913, 395,160.74 acres were approved. The patents 
issued during the past year total 35,170.62 acres. The operations of 
the past year under this act have been very encouraging; there is a 
manifest tendency among the States which enjoy the benefits of this 
act to cooperate, and thus secure a general uniformity of action. 

Recommendations for legislation. — ^The Commissioner submits a 
nimiber of recommendations for legislation, deemed by him to be of 
importance, summarized as follows : 

1. Modification of the present form of appropriations for public 
surveys. 

2. A consolidated right-of-way act, to include all classes of rights 
relative to irrigation, generation of electric power, telephone and 
telegraph, municipal and other public purposes, tramways, etc. 

3. That a forfeiture act be passed applicable to approvals under 
the right-of-way acts of March 3, 1891, and February 1, 1905. 
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4. An amendment of the act of June 22, 1874 (18 Stat., 194), by 
which its protection will be extended to include desert-land entry- 
men as well as homesteaders. 

5. That a consolidated Carey Act should be considered by which 
the several acts and amendments may be brought together. 

6. Amendatory legislation with respect to the Territory of Alaska : 
(a) The enlargement of certain privileges and modifications of 

the homestead law. 

(i) Amendment of legislation regulating 60-foot roadway along 
the shores of navigable waters. 

(c) Provision for the utilization of mineral or medicinal springs. 

7. That the offices of register and receiver be abolished and in lieu 
thereof one officer be provided to perform the duties of both. 

8. The passage of an act authorizing the submission of final proofs 
before a special officer designated for that purpose. 

9. Regulations controlling the conduct of professional land lo- 
cators. 

10. Provision for uniformity of fees in public-land proceedings. 

11. Statutory provision for another Assistant Commissioner of the 
Gfeneral Land Office. 

OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The Indian Bureau combines in its administrative duties more 
varied and intricate problems than any other bureau under this 
department, dealing as it does with not only material subjects 
involving expenditures of vast sums, but of human problems con- 
nected with the working out of the civilization of a race of people within 
our borders though aUen to our form of government and the customs 
of white men. It has been remarked, in fact, that the activities of 
tiiis bureau comprehend all that is ordinarily met with in the course 
of human life. Throughout the Indian Service there are some 
6,000 employees, distributed over 26 States, handling property 
approximately valued at $1,000,000,000. In the early days of this 
bureau's existence, the Indians were dealt with as several large 
bodies correspondihg to the Indian reservations. To-day the Indian 
Office i3 engaged in distributing this vast estate to the individual 
owners, having due regard to the material and moral welfare of the 
individuals concerned. Of the 324,000 Indians, a large number are 
as yet unfitted to assume the duties of full citizenship. The work 
to be done, therefore, is not merely a physical distribution of this 
estate, but the preparing of the owners thereof for the fulfillment of 
their obligations to the Government and to themselves. 

Heirs of deceased Indians, — One of the tasks now before the Indian 
Bureau is the determining of the heirs of deceased Indian allottees. 
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It is estimated that there are now pending more than 40,000 heirship 
cases, representing estates valued at approximately $60,000,000. 

Allotments, — Another large work is the completion of the allotment 
of lands to individual Indians, it being estimated that there are 
probably more than 120,000 unallotted Indians on the reservations 
throughout the Western States, there having been allotted about 
180,000, covering an area of about 34,000,000 acres. 

Timber lands, — As the timber areas of the country become depleted 
the value and importance of the timber lands on Indian reservations 
and owned by the Indians increase. It is estimated that the 
stumpage value of the timber on Indian lands will exceed $80,000,000. 
One of the problems confronting the Indian Bureau is the conserva- 
tion of these Indian timber lands in such manner as to promote the 
sale of the ripened and matured timber and procure thereby a sus- 
tained revenue to the Indians, providing for their agricultural and 
industrial development and gfowth. 

There are on many of the Indian reservations large areas of irrigable 
hind requiring business-like administration. 

The allotment of lands, the operations of the Indian forests, the 
development of the irrigable lands, and other activities of the Indian 
Service, including the education of the Indian youth, the preservation 
of the. health of the Indian population, the development of agricul- 
tural, stock-raising, and other industrial pursuits, tne procuring of 
employment for the graduates of Indian schools, the furnishing of 
educational facilities, are each receiving the most considerate atten- 
tion. 

Health. — The health conditions on Indian reservations are such as 
to warrant increased activity to bring about remedies for existing 
evils and to carry^ forward with greater rapidity the improvements now 
being inaugurated. It is reported that there are approximately 
25,000 Indians suffering from tuberculosis, while available hospital 
facilities will accommodate but a few hundred. During the last 
fiscal year 1,905 Indians were reported as having died from tuberculo- 
sis, and this probably represents not more than 75 per cent of the total 
number who have succumbed to this disease. In order to check and 
control this condition, a large expenditure of funds will be necessary and 
the situation is so grave that immediate action should be taken. The 
Indian Office is now making a careful study of the housing conditions 
of the Indians and improvements along this line will gi-eatly faciUtate 
the checking of tuberculosis. Another disease to which the Indians 
seem particularly susceptible is tiachoma, which is infectious, and 
inasmuch as the Indians are living to a considerable extent among 
the white population, the checking of this disease becomes a serious 
problem in which the white citizens are consequently much concerned 
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Agriculture and stock raising. — ^Agriculture and stock raising are 
receiving special attention. The reservations are largely divided 
into farm or stock districts under the immediate chaise of farmers 
or stockmen, and in connection with the agricultural work experi- 
mental farms are being operated on some of the reservations, include 
ing Pima, San Juan, Shoshone, Pala, Colville, Soboba, San Xavier, 
Shivwits, and Leupp, and all the reservation Indian school farms 
are being used to demonstrate to the older Indians the possibilities 
of the soil in the several sections of the country. These farms also 
i produce an income which is used in support of the school plant. 

Roads, — ^Another matter receiving attention is the construction 
of good roads through Indian reservations. Through cooperation 
with the officials of the counties adjoining and including the reser- 
vations, much has been accomplished in the way of road and bridge 
building. 

Transfer of ojUces. — The headquarters of the chief of irrigation and 
those of the medical supervisor, the chief supervisor of special agents, 
the supervisor of schools, the supervisor of farming, the supervisor of 
construction, and the supervisor of stock have recently been concen- 
trated at Washington, where the work of these several branches of 
the service will be brought under the immediate direction of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It is believed that this change in 
the organization will effect a large saving of funds and materially 
increase the efficiency of the service. 

Mining. — Mining on Indian lands, particularly for oil, has received 
increased impetus during the past fiscal year, owing to the discovery 
of additional oil pools in the Osage Nation and on Indian lands west 
II and south thereof. The department is pleased to note the advance 
in the price of crude oil to a maximum of 88 cents per barrel on June 
30 (it has since that time advanced to more than a dollar per barrel). 
During the past fiscal year more than 49,176,000 barrels (estimated) 
Were sold from the territory of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, 
producing a revenue of $1,496,179. During the year oil was discov- 
ered in the State of Washington near the Quinaielt Reservation and 
many applications for permission to negotiate leases of lands on that 
reservation have been received, but the approval of such were with- 
held pending the determination of the existence of oil in commercial 
quantities. 
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FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 



The report of the Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes shows 
that satisfactory progress has been made in the matter of finally 
dosing the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes. The citizenship 
[ifl rolls were closed by law on March 4, 1907. The work of allotment is 
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practically completed with the exception of the delivery of certain 
allotment deeds and other minor details. The equalization of allot- 
ments has been about completed in the Cherokee, Choctaw, and 
Chickasaw Nations with the exception of about $307,000. In many 
cases the amount to be paid is so small that it offers no inducement 
for the allottee to make application or go to any trouble to secure 
the same. No steps have as yet been taken to equalize allotments in 
the Creek Nation, as it will require legislation before this can be 
done. Under the Creek agreement each citizen was entitled to an 
allotment of land at the appraised value of $1,040, and where the 
appraised value of the allotment was less than that amount they were 
to receive the difference in money. The appraised value of the land 
subject to allotment fell short of the required amount necessary 
to give each citizen a full allotment by nearly $6,913,000, while the 
Creek tribal funds aggregated only about $3,700,000. 

Allotments in the Seminole Nation. — Allotments to the 3,119 citi- 
zens of the Seminole Nation have been completed. The remaining 
unallotted land, 680 acres, was sold during the past year. All allot- 
ment deeds in this nation have been issued with the exception of 
879. All Seminole tribal property has been disposed of with the 
exception of the two tribal boarding schools, including 320 acres each. 

Allotments in the Creek Nation, — Allotments have been made to 
the 18,716 citizens of the Creek Nation and the remaining unallotted 
land, 1,754 acres, was advertised and disposed of with the exception 
of 343 acres. The work yet to be performed in this nation consists 
of equalization of allotments when proper legislation is secured, sale 
of the remaining unallotted lands, sale of 203 town lots, and dispo- 
sition of certain suits involving town lots. There are four boarding 
schools in this nation, including 40 acres each, still maintained by 
the tribe. Also the Creek capitol building at Okmulgee, including 
the land upon which it is located, has not yet been disposed of. 

Allotments in the Cherokee Nation. — ^The allotment work in the 
Cherokee Nation to the 41,696 citizens, which was considerably de- 
layed by reason of litigation affecting the rights of certain new-bom 
children, which was finally determined in favor of such children, 
has now been about completed, with the exception of the delivery 
of a few patents. No patents have yet been issued to 165 new-born 
Cherokees, for the reason that a portion of their allotments are in- 
volved in suits, having been clouded by illegal conveyances. All 
of the unallotted land in this nation has been disposed of with the 
exception of 925 acres. No unallotted land was sold in this nation 
during the past year. The work yet to be performed in this natioP 
consists of the sale of the remaining unallotted lands, proper convey- 
ance of about 272 cemeteries, and issuance of patents to unallotted 
lands as final payments are made. It appears that all tribal prop- 
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erty in this nation, except unallotted land, has been disposed of, the 
Querokee Orphan Training School having been conveyed to the 
United States since July 1, 1918, as provided by the Indian appro- 
priatioii act of June 30, 1918. 

AUctments in the Ghoctanjo and Chickasaw Nations. — ^In the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations allotments have been completed to the 
S7,SS5 citiz^is. Three separate sales of the unallotted and timber 
hads were held during the year at which there were sold 898,088 
acres for $4,474,867. The work of surveying and appraising the 
SBrface of segregated coal and asphalt lands in these nations was 
not completed by December 1, 1912, the limit fixed by law and such 
w(»*k was, therefore, suspended on that date and not again resumed 
during the fiscal year. The larger portion of the survey work was 
completed but the work of appraisement which was performed will 
have to be done over again, owing to the resignation of the appraisers, 
effective November 14, 1912, and to the fact that the schedules of ap- 
praisement submitted by them were not satisfactory and were not 
approved. The work to be performed in these nations consists of 
Ae sale of the remaining unallotted lands and timber aggregating 
about 1,278,000 acres, iall of which is located in the Choctaw Nation, 
except 7,889 acres in the Chickasaw Nation, now being advertised, 
the completion of the survey and appraisement of the surface of the 
segregated coal and asphalt lands aggregating about 432,000 acres 
and the sale of said surface after the work of appraisement is com- 
I^eted, which is now under way. There will also remain the coal 
and asphalt deposits underlying these lands to be disposed of, which 
will require further legislation. There are also in these nations 
about 2,250 town lots to be disposed of, various cemetery tracts, etc., 
to be conveyed to the proper parties, four tribal boarding schools in 
fee Choctaw Nation, two tribal boarding schools in the Chickasaw 
Nation, the Choctaw capitol building at Tuskahoma, and various 
other minor tribal properties to be disposed of. 

Unallotted land sold. — In the Five Civilized Tribes there were dis- 
posed of during the year ended June 30, 1913, a total of 900,175 acres 
of unallotted land, the purchase price being $4,494,683, making a total 
sale since the first sales in 1910 of 1,849,722 acres at a purchase price 
of $10,745,495.05, of which amount $5,315,785.46 has already been 
paid in, the deferred payments bearing 6 per cent interest from date 
of sale. There was collected during the year and deposited to the 
credit of the tribes, aside from the proceeds from the sale of unallotted 
lands, the following amounts: 

For grazing fees $116,134.22 

B<^alty on coal and asphalt tribal leases 217,226.61 

Payment on town lots 40,338.64 

Other sources 64, 091. 73 

Total 437, 791. 20 
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Coal and asphalt leases. — ^There are 109 tribal coal leases, covering 
^9.800 acres, and 7 asphalt leases, covering 4,960 acres, entered into 
from 1899 to 1902, running for a period of 30 years from date, cover- 
ing portions of the segregated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, the royalty on coal being 8 cents per ton, 
mine run, and on asphalt 10 cents per ton for crude and 60 cents per 
ton for refined asphalt. During the year 3,103,071 tons of coal and 
4,752 tons of asphalt were mined. The act of March 4, 1913, pro- 
vided for leasing additional acreage of segregated coal lands to oper- 
ators of coal mines, and regulations were prescribed on June 18, 1913, 
under said act. No additional leases have been made up to June 30, 
1913. In February, 1913, the Bureau of Mines was charged with the 
duty of inspecting the physical operation of coal, asphalt, and other 
mines on tribal land and also mining operations on allotments of re- 
stricted Indians, and Mr. J. J. Rutledge, a representative of the 
Bureau of Mines, was stationed in Oklahoma for that purpose, with 
headquarters at McAlester. 

Work to he done. — ^While the work of allotment and disposition of 
tribal property has been about completed, except as referred to above, 
there is a vast amount of detail work yet necessary to be performed, 
the importance and volume of which is not readily understood by 
one not familiar with such work. It is necessary to complete the 
allotment plats, show thereon the sales of land, pay out the money 
necessary to equalize allotments, and make proper notation thereof on 
the records ; in the case of deceased allottees ascertain the heirs or the 
persons entitled to receive payment, examine guardianship papers, 
^ic open up accounts with each purchaser of unallotted land, re- 
ceive payment and compute interest on each installment, prepare 
patents as final payments are made, and in general complete the 
records in shape to be permanently filed, as such records will be the 
basis of all titles to land in the Five Civilized Tribes. In perform- 
ing this work it is necessary to make numerous field investigations, 
take testimony, etc., in addition to the actual work of advertising 
and selling the unallotted lands and remaining property of the tribes. 
It will also be necessary when payment of tribal funds is to be made, 
after all tribal property is disposed of, or partial payment, if desired, 
to be made before that time, for rolls to be prepared showing the 
amount due each member. 

Expenses of tribal govetmments. — The expenses of the tribal gov- 
ernments of the Five Civilized Tribes during the year, including 
tribal attorneys, amounted to $89,628.84. At the present time the 
tribal government consists of the principal chief, or governor, with 
such clerical force as is necessary. Practically no governmental 
functions are being exercised, the principal duties being to look after 
the interests of the tribe generally and execute conveyances, etc., until 
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such time as tribal affairs are finally closed and the tribal government 
can be dispensed with entirely. Tribal attorneys are also employed 
in each of the nations, except the Seminole, to represent the tribes 
in litigation affecting their interests, and during the past year the 
scoi>e of the duties performed by said tribal attorney has been con- 
siderably enlarged by authoring them to take action in probate mat- 
ters and generally to protect the estates of minors and dependait citi- 
zens from waste and dissipation. 

. Total receipts, — ^During the past year there was received $3.5^5,- 
878.15, which was thereafter disposed of or accounted for, making a 
total of $7,071,756.30 handled by the commissioner's office pertaining 
to tribal affairs. 

Work of Union Agency. — ^Matters affecting individual Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes within the restricted class are handled by 
the United States Indian superintendent at Union Agency. Of the 
total membership of the Five Civilized Tribes, approximately 
101,000, nearly one-third, are within the restricted class, which com- 
prises all persons of one-half or more Indian blood. The work in 
connection with these Indians includes the making of oil and gas 
and other leases, the collection, supervision, and disbursement of 
royalties therefrom, the removal of restrictions, sales of land, and 
the handling of the moneys derived from such sales for the benefit 
of the Indian. A grand total of $9,968,363.90 was handled by the 
Union Agency during the fiscal year. Also, much work of a general 
character is done, in placing Indian pupils in school, encouraging 
industrial advancement, providing better sanitary conditions, and 
making investigations and cooperating with State officials in probate 
and other matters affecting estates of minor and dependent citizens 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Prohate matters. — According to the reports submitted, probate 
matters affecting minor Indian citizens of the Five Civilized Tribes 
are generally unsatisfactory, largely because of the great volume of 
such business in the local courts and the lack of State machinery 
and the defective or inadequate statutory probate procedure. In 
some counties the reports indicate a deplorable situation, which every 
effort should be made to remedy. The greater number of these pro- 
bate cases involve the estates of part-blood Indians in the unre- 
stricted class, where the department can give no affirmative relief, 
except in an advisory or assisting capacity, to the courts. A bill 
regulating procedure in the probate courts, including deeds to the 
lands where the heirs are full-blood Indians, was introduced in the 
last legislature of the State of Oklahoma and its passage urged by 
the governor and the whole delegation in Congress, but failed. Dur- 
ing the past fiscal year the local representatives of the department 
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in the Five Civilized Tribes and the tribal attorneys have cooperated 
with the probate courts in protecting the estates of minor and de- 
pendent citizens of the Five Civilized Tribes, with excellent results, 
so far as the funds available would permit. It is estimated that there 
are fifty or sixty thousand living minors, members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, many of whose allotments are valuable for oil and 
gas or other minerals. 

Removal of restrictions. — During the past fiscal year 1,238. applica- { 
tions for removal of restrictions were made, and the records show that " 
under the act of May 27, 1908, restrictions have been removed im- 
eonditionally on 109,375.21 acres, and conditionally on 221,748.71 
acres. In the latter case the land is sold and the proceeds disbuxsed 
ior the benefit of the Indian, under the supervision of the depart- 
ment. During the year 1,650 tracts of land, from which restrictions 
have been removed, were offered for sale, of which 735 tracts were 
sold, aggregating 51,817.89 acres, the consideration being $502,406.86. 

OU and gas leases. — Four thousand eight hundred dnd five leases, 
mostly oil and gas, were filed during the year, being a large increase 
over previous years. The activity has been noticed in the oil and gas - 
business during the year, owing to the discovery of new fields, and the 
increased price of oil. The total oil and gas royalties received during 
the year, by the United States Indian superintendent for the benefit 
of Indian lessors, was $1,496,179.31, and 49,176,000 barrels of oil 
were sold from the territory of the Five Civilized Tribes, including 
leases on both restricted and imrestricted land. 

Education. — Of the $300,000 carried by the Indian appropriation 
act of August 24, 1912, it is shown that $292,176.86 was paid to 
2,284 school districts, at which there were enrolled 23,442 Indian 
pupUs, and 2,284 freedman pupils. This appropriation was made 
by Congress to assist the public schools of the State of Oklahoma 
within the territory occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes, for tiie 
reason that so much of the allotted land was not subject to taxation 
that sufficient revenue was not received from taxation to properly 
maintain schools. A similar appropriation in the same amount is 
contained in the Indian appropriation act of June 30, 1913. 

The superintendent urgently recommends a more aggressive policy 
for the education of Indian children, and particularly the rapidly 
growing class of full-bloods that are not officially recognized as 
Indians, and have no allotments^ except as they may inherit. He also 
calls especial attention to the condition of the health of the full- 
blood class, and based upon an investigation made by the Indian 
Medical Service recommends specific appropriations for sanitariums 
and medical assistance among these Indians, in the total sum of 
$75,000. 
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Needed legisloHofu — ^The work pertaining to the winding up of the 
tribal affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes is rapidly approaching 
completion, although it will be several years before all payments are 
finally made on miallotted tribal lands and other tribal properties 
sold or now being disposed of and the proceeds thereof, together 
with other moneys, which will aggregate many millions of dollars, 
can be distributed to the members of the different tribes entitled 
thereto. Before such work can be finished and tribal funds distrib- 
uted additional legislation will be required — 

First. To equalize allotments by payment in money of various 
amounts to approximately 17,780 Creek citizens involving several 
million dollars. 

Second. Provision for the final disposition of the coal and asphalt 
minerals in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, reports pertaining 
to the valuation of which are contained in Senate Document No. 390, 
Sixty-first Congress, second session. 

Third. Provision to pay per capita payments to Indians from time 
to time from moneys on hand as the Secretary deems proper. 

Fourth. The disposition of 12 tribal boarding schools, together 
with the land reserved for each, which are now being maintained 
from tribal funds, or some arrangements made for the setting aside 
of specific amounts for their permanent maintenance in order that 
other tribal funds may be distributed. 

With reference to the affairs of the individual Indian, Congress has 
provided that all lands allotted, including homesteads of allottees 
having less than half blood, including minors, shall be free from all 
restrictions and that all land, except homesteads, of those having 
one-half or more than half and less than three-quarters Indian blood, 
as shown by allotment records, shall be free from all restrictions, and 
that the restrictions on land allotted to all other enrolled Indians, 
including minors, may be removed wholly or in part by the Secretary 
of the Interior; therefore, no further legislation would seem advisable 
relative to removal of further restrictions, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior being authorized to release those now under the supervision of 
the department as he deems advisable. 

Many of the restricted class of Indians, however, principally full 
bloods, are not living upon land selected by them and designated as 
their homesteads, which in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
cover an average of 160 acres of land and in the other nations 40 
acres each. Legislation seems to be advisable to permit Indians, 
with the approval of the department, to change and have designated 
from their allotted lands not exceeding 40 acres for a homestead, 
which should be their home place and not be subject to lease, thereby 
insuring for such Indians a home. Under existing law the allotted 
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lands other than homestead of such Indians may be leased for five 
years, and the lands embraced in their homesteads for one year with- 
out the approval of the department As a result many Indians have 
leased their entire holdings for grossly inadequate rentals, and where 
leases are canceled or set aside for various reasons new leases are not 
infrequently made affording no better compensation. The Commis- 
sioner to the Five Civilized Tribes renews the recommendation pre- 
viously made by him that leases be approved by some local author- 
ity designated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Such action 
would result in better leases being obtained, lands properly culti- 
vated and improved and, by requiring portions of the revenues 
derived therefrom, as also from the proceeds of sales of portions of 
allotted lands, to be partially expended in improving his home place, 
the conditions of the Indian, as well as the community generally, 
would be greatly benefited. 

Ample appropriation should also be made for the purpose of im- 
proving the sanitary and physical conditions of the more ignorant 
full-blood Indians. 

Until land can be taxed and educational facilities provided by the 
State, liberal appropriation should be made and provided for the 
compulsory education of Indian children, especially full bloods. 

In view of the fact that State probate courts have jurisdiction 
over estates and property of all Indian minors and as investigations 
made by the Creek and Cherokee national attorneys, and others 
under direction of the superintendent of the Union Agency, have con- 
clusively shown that in some districts the estates of such minors are 
not bemg protected, and vast sums of money have been recovered 
during the past year through the Union Agency and tribal attorneys, 
the Commissioner to the Five Tribes suggests that Congress provide 
further appropriations for the better protection of the estates of re- 
stricted Indian minors and, if it is considered that Federal appro- 
priations can not properly be made for such purposes in connection 
with estates of Indian minors no longer under control of the Govern- 
ment, that, where found advisable and desired by tribal representa- 
tives, tribal funds be used temporarily at least for the purpose of mak- 
ing necessary investigations and further assisting the county officials 
in protecting the estates of unrestricted minor Indians until the State 
legislature may enact laws insuring better protection. Considermg 
the extent of country embraced within the Five Tribes, the large pop- 
ulation of white people, and the prevailing conditions, as shown by 
reports, it is apparent that some action along these lines is needed 
better to protect the interest of Indians who are under supervision 
of the department as well as certain classes of minors who are not. 
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PENSION OFFICE. 

Names on ^pension roll. — The pension roll bore the names of 860,294 
pensioners of all classes at the beginning of the year. There were 
19,758 names added to the roll in the course of the year by origuial, 
restoration, and renewal allowances; and the names lost by death, re- 
marriage, limitation, failure to claim for three years (sec. 4719, 
K. S.), and other causes numbered 59,852. There was thus a net loss 
to the roll of 40,094 names, and the number borne on the roll at the 
close of the year was 820,200. Of this number 503,633 represented 
persons who rendered service in the Army or Navy of the United 
States, including 328 Army nurses, the remaining 316,567 being the 
names of persons pensioned as widows and dependents. 

First payments. — There were 433,995 first payments on, new issues 
made during the year, carrying a total of $18,250,225.26. The num- 
ber of such payments made in the preceding year was 78,781, involv- 
ing an amount of $4,096,502.81. This increase in first payments was 
due to the large number of allowances under the act of May 11, 1912, 
increasing rates of pension to survivors of the Mexican and Civil 
wars, the names on the roll under said act being increased from 
13,246 at the beginning of the year to 379,064 at the close, and some 
thousands more having been added and lost in the course of the year. 
Unexpended balances of appropriation. — ^The unexpended balances 
of appropriations at the close of the year were as follows : 

For Army and Navy pensions $5, 348, 215. 65 

For fees and expenses, examining surgeons 193, 833. 7T 

For salaries, clerk hire, rent and contingent expenses, pension 

agencies and disbursing office 28, 564. 61 

For salaries. Bureau of Pensions 26, 974. 82 

For employment of temporary clerks 25, 566. 55 

For salaries, per diem and expenses, special examiners 70, 036. 48 



Total 5, 693, 191. 88 

Disbursements for pensions. — The amount disbursed in the pay- 
ment of pensions during the year was $174,171,660.80, an increase 
over the preceding year of $21,185,227, and over the highest expendi- 
ture of any year prior thereto (made in 1909) of $12,197,957.03, and 
the cost of administration of the bureau for the year, including the 
payment of pensions, was $2,543,246.59, an amount in excess of the 
cost for the previous year by $94,389.28. These increases in expendi- 
ture for pensions and cost of administration are chargeable to the 
new legislation referred to in the preceding paragraph. It is to be 
noted, however, that the latter item includes an expenditure of 
$274,433.45 from an appropriation of $300,000 made for the employ- 
nient of temporary clerks during the year to expedite the settlement 
of claims filed under the new law. 
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The amount appropriated for the payment of pensions for the 
fiscal year 1914 is $180,000,000, and it is estimated that $170,000,000 
will need to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1915. i 

The amount disbursed for pensions from July 1, 1790, to June 80, 1 
1865, is given as $96,445,444.23. The total of pension disbursements 
for the period from the latter date to June 30, 1918, is shown to be 
$4,461,094,380.45, and the cost of maintenance of the pension system 
for that period reached a total of $125,871,965.64, making the total 
expenditure on account of pensions from July 1, 1790, to June 30, 
1913, with cost of maintenance as far as shown, $4,683,411,790.32, 
and the total paid out for pensions, exclusive of cost of mainte- 
nance, $4,557,539,824.68, of which amount $4,294,596,944.47 is charged 
to allowances made on the basis of services rendered in the Civil War. 

Method of paying pensions. — Important changes in the method 
of paying pensions were prescribed by the act of August 17, 1912 
(37 Stat., 311), in pursuance of recommendations made in the Com- 
missioner's annual report for 1911. The act provided for the estab- 
lishment on February 1, 1913, of a disbursing office in the bureau 
to take the place of the 18 pension agencies, and also directed that 
not later than January 1, 1913, pensions should be paid in certain 
cases by checks drawn without separate vouchers or receipts. These 
provisions were fully complied with, both as to the changes in method 
and the times when they should be in operation. The first payment 
without vouchers was made for the quarter ended December 4, 1912, 
and the disbursing office was in full operation on February 1, 1913. 
The changes were carried into effect without interruption in pension 
payments and without appreciable loss or damage to the records, ma- 
chinery, and other equipment brought in from the pension agencies, 
notwithstanding they were required to be made concurrently and 
while the bureau was in the midst of the great volume of work inci- 
dent to the adjudication of the half million of claims filed under the 
act of May 11, 1912. 

Certificates issued. — There were 443,622 pension certificates issued 
during the year, as compared with 90,922 issued during the prior 
year and 328,676 issued in 1908 — the largest output of any previous 
year in the bureau's history. This increase in number of certificates 
issued was due to claims adjudicated under the act of May 11, 1912. 
There were 504,938 applications filed under said act from the date 
of its approval to June 30, 1913, and 429,369 pension certificates were 
issued thereunder during that period, 894 of which were in original 
allowances. The act was amended by an act approved March 4? 
1913, to provide, among other things, that further increase of rate 
thereunder on account of advanci^g age should be made without fur- 
ther application by the pensioner, to commence from the date of his 
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tMJxnng the i : entitling him to the increased raiiui^. Id <4nilu^ 
i^ndicacbed six i this amendment future mtinps hm^^^ Im»mi Ktven in 
:ie ceriificateB to take effect automatically wh«^u tU^ p<nKiu>titti' dluilt 
tbkjji the tBgt entitling him thereto. 

AjypUoistSionB flecL — ^The total nomber of applio«.tiu»»i tiWd tltiriin^ 
Ik year -was 139.^565, and 471^363 claims w«re adjuditmt^ll ; 444^^8 of 
Sfeese -were admitted and 26^76 were rejtKsUjd, wlii^ ui Jfi^^> <;*l**t^ <^f 
fi&cates 'W€S!<e not isBned because of there beii^ no Lmii^it to iav^im' 
tDllie claimant. 

Pait^^enia to widov^^ mid rn/oM/r cidUf^ea.- ■*C>r<Uji> lot tli* |M.r*prm 
to vidaws or minor cliildi*«D of penaiodu tiwn*ue<l iv iinU- of (WUi $^i 
file caae^ of dtiiceafied penfiionert^ or claxumuu fut* )K;tju*^i<yfj w^ri^ ite»un<l 
IB IIlJM cases, and clainit^ for tilie puvnwnit of p<;u«^ioii ipi> a^r^ruwl nh 
JBimbursemfiut of ex)>eiu«ib irf lu«t wiokiMji*- lUiti Imtrial *V4riMf aUnwi^l 
m Ti.TlO casfiB diirinp tht year. 

EjwGicH pefhai(pri ucta. — Tliere liiivt- Imj^h 4i^,i5^^ |rmui~ of p^ffAtd^^ 
made hr s]wciui actir^ erf Cmj|rr<f«- hui*;<* ll^il. and ti^^rr^ iv^ti :'4^,0<i<' 
rffiiidi .prantf^ renmiiiinxr on tin- n)Ii iti tiM <!itJi«»» of IJ/^ >*»!. M^tviiUj' 
xn ounusii vnh**' irf 4?CJSHK',iiW^. Otii; jii par! of tiic vaiv>» . jLf»^u.^^f / . 

increufie^ iii .rat«< of }^eii::ior pr«vi</u*iv ^^miUct'^ ujuot^r tu* j^fc^if^fiJ 
pBDsiai. laws. 

C^-eti^^ fff/tzins- fit* p^i-fim' tutm- -^TiMrt* >v-^j-« *i': t^uoe-. oi otit^u/**? 
stpiinsi ti« lyei^'-Kn. JtJxn- i/ri;f»«)4't*f' h^ ti> i>^pa!M^nb' ♦J^ .*^uKv»fc.' A^*' 
proBeciitioii. ail'. jmjft;jjrJ3*.'- w^i« ivujuf. ^j «: jii^' juuUtMt?' '!***?*• 
were 4i* f<.'iiTJti.;<.ui* K"v*urt^ sj -) yttoe^ i^i ^atfi^ii *.'- tUi* UMi:AAtt.* Xu» 

attfrni*!T.s at. tju*: tut^***? O' U>** >•-«»• 'li-tte*. v*i"i j -^ nuii- vwi... CuAiJUt^'. ^'' 

TOqTT y.fU - Wt5>'*" ii^i**i , iPi**' •.»•'■ .to it* it , Vrt». nil- . »^/. **^ C . /c*--tv 

ssueiu *J n* loti iiuiXxu*- ijutii*-. ' t.t\t\ vwi^ »!«<<< »»Vis*< i ijw 
<ii H<>ici*f*t> <^'i i**'*- ^ ■♦ #* * ^ *■ if*-*- vt^iiv 'J > \*^-. \'«) .». Au xj^->. va,v» . <■> i*s*v. ♦.*^ ■ 
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APPEALS IN PENSION AND BOUNTY LAND CLAIMS. 

Elsewhere in the table shown in the report of the oflEice of the 
Assistant Attorney General the statistics concerning the work of 
the pension-appeal secti6n during the past year are given in detail. 
There were pending October 1, 1912, 806 undecided appeals and 
motions. During the year 2,660 appeals and motions have been 
docketed, making in all 3,466 cases presented for decision. Of these, 
2,658 were disposed of, leaving 808 pending. 

Contrasted with the work of the preceding year, the figures show 
a material increase in appeals filed, contrary to all expectations when 
the former board of pension appeals was abolished. The report 
also shows extraordinary industry on the part of the section, numeri- 
cally the same as in the preceding year, to keep current with the 
work. Appeals and motions exceeding by 459 the number filed in the 
year ended October 1, 1912, while the number of cases decided out- 
numbered those in the preceding year by 767. Despite this, there 
are now 808 pending cases as compared with 806 a year ago. The 
reason is to be found in the recent increase in the number of appeals, 
beginning about the last of July, and especially during September. 
If the increase is maintained there will be more than 4,000 cases 
presented for decision during the ensuing year. Of the appeals, 
in 2,346 cases the action of the Commissioner was aiffirmed, in 228 
reversed, and 21 appeals were dismissed. Thus, in about 9 per cent 
of the appealed cases error was corrected. But this relates merely 
to docketed appeals, cases in which the bureau did not recede from its h 
adverse action. Appeals are filed in the bureau, and under the rules h 
the bureau has 30 days in which to report on each appeal. It may |) 
recede from its adverse action and satisfy the contentions of the 
appellant. It is only in those cases where it adheres to the action 
from which appeal is taken that the appeals are forwarded to this 
office and entered upon the docket. Of the total number of appeals 
filed in the bureau last year there was recession from the adverse 
action in about 16 per cent of the claims ; hence in one-fourth of the 
cases in which appeal was taken the appellants were benefited, either 
by the action of the bureau or by the action of the pension-appeal 
section. 

In the estimates it is recommended that the board of pension 
appeals be reestablished. The reasons were stated in the report for 
last year and in a note attached to the estimates. The same reasons 
now exist, but with greater force. The board was abolished on the 
theory that the appeals would be less and less. There were but 532 
cases pending at that time. It has been necessary to retain on the 
work the same number of attorneys and medical men that constituted 
the board at the time of its abolishment. Appeals have increased 
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since the abolishment of the board, and, in face of the utmost in- 
dustry, the arrears have correspondingly increased. The reason for 
transferring the work to the Assistant Attorney General's office, 
where it is all finally reviewed by an attorney acting for the Assistant 
Attorney Generol, no longer exists. The board should be reestab- 
lished. 

PATENT OFFICE. 

There were received during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
67,986 applications for mechanical patents, 1,930 applications for 
design patents, 172 applications for reissues, 7,053 applications for 
trade-marks, 926 applications for labels, and 344 applications for 
prints. There were 38,754 patents granted, including reissues and 
tj designs, and 5,166 trade-marks, 664 labels, and 254 prints registered. 
1 1 The number of patents that expired is 21,427. The number of al- 
o4 lowed applications which were by operation of law forfeited for non- 
payment of the final fees was 6,970. These statistics show a slight 
decrease in the volume of business during the last fiscal year, the 
total number of applications for patents for inventions, for designs, 
for reissue of patents, registration of trade-marks, registration of 
labels, and registration of prints, disclaimers to patents, and appeals 
on the merits is 80,084. The total of all applications for the fiscal 
year inmiediately previous was 81,459 for the same period, which 
shows a decrease of 1,375 applications received. 

The total receipts of the office were $2,082,490.23. The total ex- 
penditures, including salaries, amounted to $1,924,459.42, and the net 
surplus over expenditures was $158,030.81, making a grand total of 
net surplus of receipts over all expenditures $7,290,103.57. 

To account for the great difference in surplus between the fiscal 
years 1912 and 1913, the former being $74,823.49 and the latter $158,- 
030.81, an increase of $83,207.32, attention is called to the fact that a 
single item of $65,000 was saved by the discontinuation of the print- 
ing of the library edition of copies of patents. This large expendi- 
ture each year was found not to be justified in view of the fact that 
very few libraries subscribed. 

There is an urgent and ever growing need for a new building for 
the Patent Office. Plans for the accomplishment of this took definite 
form when an appropriation of $5,000 was made in the public build- 
ings bill at the last session of Congress to be expended for the prepa- 
ration of plans, and a commission was appointed, consisting of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Patents, and the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, for the purpose of investi- 
gations as to available sites and other matters. 

On April 1, 1913, the convention of the International Union for 
the Protection of Industrial Property became effective so far as con- 
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cerned the adhering nations. This convention, which was amenda- 
tory to the Paris convention of 1883, was signed at Washington June 
2, 1911. Ratifications have been deposited with the Department of 
State on behalf of the following Governments: Germany, Austria 
(including Hungary, Bosnia, and Herzegovina), Dominican Repub- 
lic, Spain, United States, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, Portugal, Switzerland, and Tunis. 
All future ratifications of this convention are, under the provisions 
of the protocol, transmitted directly to the International Bureau at 
Berne. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The Commissioner of Education during the year established twa 
new divisions, namely, the division of negro education and division of 
kindergarten education. 

Negro education, — The division of negro education was established 
with the cooperation of the trustees of the Phelps-Stokes fund. Be- 
sides a general preliminary study of schools for negroes in the South, 
it has made a first-hand study of the high, private, and industrial 
schools for colored people in Alabama, has collected a great deal of 
information regarding those schools, and is preparing a preliminary 
report thereon. It has been able to render much assistance to per- 
sons making inquiries regarding the reliability of schools for negroes. 

Kindergarten education. — The division of kindergarten education 
was established with the cooperation of the National Kindergarten 
Association on March 3, 1913. It has made a survey of the status 
of kindergartens in public schools and of all other kinds of kinder- 
gartens in the United States. In cooperation with the bureau a com- 
mittee of 20 kindergarten training teachers has been created to assist 
in making a survey of kindergarten training schools with the piff- 
pose of formulating standards for such schools. 

Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts* — ^The reports of the col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts endowed under the acts of 
Congress of August 30, 1890, and March 4, 1907, were received and 
examined. The expenditures were found to have been made for the 
purposes specified in .the acts. The total amount paid out by the 
Government for these institutions since 1890 is $33,802,000. Fifty- 
two institutions for higher education were visited by specialists of 
the bureau. Several inspections were made at the request of the 
institutions, and detailed reports of the investigations were made to 
the officers of such institutions. 

Rural education, — As a means for the improvement of rural school- 
houses, the bureau prepared, for lending purposes, six cardboard 
models of each of three different types of schoolhouses. The demand 
for the loan of these models received from school officials, lumbermen, 
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associations, health boards, normal schools, and others has been over- 
whelming, and it has been possible thus far to comply with only a 
very limited number of the requests. This experiment has been so 
successful that the bureau must undoubtedly extend this service as 
soon as funds therefor can be made available. In addition to this 
service, special advice regarding the construction of schoolhouses has 
been given to school officials in the States of Alabama, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. A special agent in school 
hygiene rendered valuable service to the International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography held in Washington City in the fall of 
1912, and had charge of the educational exhibit held in connection 
iif with the congress; he also rendered much assistance in the prepara- 
tion of an exhibit for the International Congress on School Hygiene 
hel at Buffalo, N. Y. 

BI The increase of the appropriation " for the investigation of rural 
education, industrial education, and school hygiene " rendered possi- 
ble the more complete organization of the field work in rural educa- 
tion by the appointment of a chief of field service and three spe- 
cialists, who were assigned to duty as follows: The chief of field 
service in charge of the work in Southern States, with headquarters 
at Eichmond, Va. ; one specialist, with headquarters at Salem, Oreg., 
inr charge of the work in the Western States ; one, with headquarters 
at Kirksville, Mo., has charge of the work in the Middle Western 
States; and the third has charge of the work in the Eastern and 
Northern States. These persons have made special studies of the 
condition of rural education in their several districts and have col- 
lected a large amount of information. In the South the bureau has 
cooperated with the southern education board and the conference 
of education in the South, with the supervisors of rural education, 
and the directors of rural school improvement in the several Southern 
States, and has made a special study of the means by which the school 
terms are being extended, better preparation given teachers, and the 
standards of the schools improved. 

One specialist and two collaborators were detailed to make a care- 
ful study of the rural schools of Denmark for the purpose of finding 
and reporting the means by which they have become such a vital 
element in the rural life of that country. Three months were spent 
in going to Denmark and making personal inspection of typical rural 
schools. The results of these studies will be published in a series of 
four or five bulletins and will form a valuable contribution to the 
literature of rural education. 

At the suggestion of the Conunissioner, State and county school 
officers in most of the States of the Union have agreed to begin a 
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industry, which is especially adapted to them and which affords 
them assm*ed means of support. There is grave danger that grant- 
ing to the natives permission to dispose of female reindeer to white 
men would rapidly deprive the natives of their reindeer and destroy 
this great native industry, which is the result of 20 years of careful 
oversight and fostering care. 

There is urgent need for the more rapid distribution of the rein- 
deer in Alaska. At the present time they are in restricted areas and 
their wider distribution is urged, so that they would be available as 
food in case of serious disasters affecting the food supplies of the 
inhabitants of Alaska. 

Needs of the bureau, — ^Within the three years from July 1, 1910, 
to June 30, 1913, the work of the bureau has increased more than 
threefold, with an increase of only 20 per cent in appropriations. 
With the present appropriation and equipment the bureau can at- 
tempt to do only a small part of the work for which it was estab- 
lished and for which there is urgent demand. The Commissioner 
recommends that provisions be made for the following: 

Necessary increases in salaries. 

An assistant commissioner, who should also be a specialist in sec- 
ondary education, and should serve as the chief of a high-school divi- 
sion of the bureau. 

Additional specialists and clerks in higher education, including 
universities, colleges, schools of technology, schools of professiona 
education, and normal schools, with particular emphasis on the nee( 
of a specialist to devote his entire time and attention to the college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts for negroes in the Southern States 

A considerable increase in the appropriation for the investigatioi 
of rural education, industrial education, and school hygiene, th< 
present appropriation of $15,000 being wholly inadequate for thi 
purpose. 

The investigation of city school administration and education ii 
city schools, which work the bureau is at present able to do only in \ 
most meager and unsatisfactory way. 

The investigation of the education of exceptional children, fo 
which there is an urgent demand, but for which the bureau has noT 
no appropriation. 

The investigation of the education of adult illiterates and the dis 
semination of information as to the best methods of reducing th 
large amount of illiteracy of adult population in all parts of th 
country. 

The investigation of school and home gardening in cities an( 
manufacturing towns, and for dissemination of information as ti 
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how this important form of industrial education may be promoted 
by the cooperation of the school and the home. 

The investigation of home education and the dissemination of in- 
formation as to the best methods of the early physical, mental, and 
normal education of children in the home and the cooperation of the 
home and school for the education of children of school age. 

A specialist in educational theory and practice, to serve as a di- 
rector of investigations in education, assisting National, State, and 
local committees and commissions and making available for them 
the large collection of material in the library of the bureau. 

A librarian and an assistant editor, the first of which is needed 
for the better care and use of the bureau's large collection of books, 
pamphlets, and reports on education, and the second because of the 
large increase of work in the editorial department. 

Two additional translators, and for a specialist and two assistants 
in foreign and domestic systems of education, all of which are needed 
to enable the bureau to keep the people of this country informed in 
regard to the significant progress in education in other countries. 

Two additional collectors and compilers of statistics, to enable the 
bureau to obtain prompt and accurate information for its reports. 

Necessary additional clerks, copyists, laborers, and messengers. 

An increase in appropriation for traveling expenses for the Com- 
missioner and employees acting under his direction, which is neces- 
sary to enable them to make first-hand investigations of educational 
conditions in different parts of the country and to disseminate in- 
formation by meeting with educational associations and other so- 
cieties interested in education in different parts of the country. 

Cooperative investigation and experiment in secondary and ele- 
mentary education to enable the bureau to carry on, with the help of 
expert educators, important investigations and definite experiments 
in education under scientific control. 

An increase of $400 in the appropriation for collecting statistics^ 
etc., for which the present appropriation is inadequate. 

The appropriation of $125,000 to enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in his discretion and under his direction, and with the advice 
and cooperation of the Public Health Service, to provide for the 
medical and sanitary relief of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and 
other natives of Alaska, for which there is an imperative demand 
and which is necessary not only to the life and health of the natives 
but for the welfare of the white settlers as well. 

That the various lump-sum appropriations be made available for 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, without 
which the best results can not be had from the expenditure of these 
funds. 
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industry, which is especially adapted to them and which affords 
them assured means of support. There is grave danger that grant- 
ing to the natives permission to dispose of female reindeer to white 
men would rapidly deprive the natives of their reindeer and destroy 
this great native industry, which is the result of 20 years of careful 
oversight and fostering care. 

There is urgent need for the more rapid distribution of the rein- 
deer in Alaska. At the present time they are in restricted areas and 
their wider distribution is urged, so that they would be available as 
food in case of serious disasters affecting the food supplies of the 
inhabitants of Alaska. 

Needs of the bureau. — ^Within the three years from July 1, 1910, 
to June 30, 1913, the work of the bureau has increased more than 
threefold, with an increase of only 20 per cent in appropriations. 
With the present appropriation and equipment the bureau can at- 
tempt to do only a small part of the work for which it was estab- 
lished and for which there is urgent demand. The Commissioner 
recommends that provisions be made for the following : 

Necessary increases in salaries. 

An assistant commissioner, who should also be a specialist in sec- 
ondary education, and should serve as the chief of a high-school divi- 
sion of the bureau. 

Additional specialists and clerks in higher education, including 
universities, colleges, schools of technology, schools of professional 
education, and normal schools, with particular emphasis on the need 
of a specialist to devote his entire time and attention to the colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts for negroes in the Southern States. 

A considerable increase in the appropriation for the investigation 
of rural education, industrial education, and school hygiene, the 
present appropriation of $15,000 being wholly inadequate for this 
purpose. 

The investigation of city school administration and education in 
city schools, which work the bureau is at present able to do only in a 
most meager and unsatisfactory way. 

The investigation of the education of exceptional children, for 
'which there is an urgent demand, but for which the bureau has now 
no appropriation. 

The investigation of the education of adult illiterates and the dis- 
semination of information as to the best methods of reducing the 
large amount of illiteracy of adult population in all parts of the 
country. 

The investigation of school and home gardening in cities and 
manufacturing towns, and for dissemination of information as to 
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how (liiH iinpDi'hint fnvm nt incliiHlrlal ediirHlion tnay \h* \mn\\nie(i 
by (he rnti\wviiihm of the Bi^huol uiiii Ihe home. 

The iiiveBli^Hlion of home eihiriilioo iiimI the diKHemimHion n{ in 
forniHtioii an to (he Inmi methoflH of (Jie eiiily phyHii'iil, menial, ami 
normal edniMition of diililren in Ihe home ami (he ronperaiion of Ihe 
home ami nrhool for Ihe eilncalion of f*hililren of »ehool age. 

A Hjieeialitil in eihiealional (heory ami prailiee, lo Herv(> iih u di 
reelor of invent igiiliooH in educadon, aHHiHling Natiomil, Mhili'. nnd 
lof'al I'onnnilleeH nnd fonimis^ioM^ nnd making a\tiiltdil(> I'mi Ihcm 
the large rolleelion of nniterial in (Jie lihrary of Ihe hurean. 

A librarian ami an asHinlant eilKor. Ihe IIihI of whieh in m^eiled 
for (he heUer care and OHe of (he hurean*H large rolji^edon of IhioUs, 
|)am|>hle(>j, and leporlH on educalion, and (he Heeond hecauM' oi' Ihe 
large imreaHe of work in (he editorial de|)ai'(men(. 

Two additional (ranHlaloiB, and for a HperialiHt and (wo aH^i.slanlti 
in foreign and domeHlie nyHleniH of eduealion, all of whirh an* ni^MJed 
lo enable Ihe Inoean lo keep the people of LhiH lonntry informed in 
regard lo Ihe Hignifieanl |)rogreHB in eihieation in other eounlrieH. 

Two additional <>ollef*torH and eompilerH of HtatiHtieH, lo enalile the 
bureau to obtain prompt and aiiMuate infornuilion for itn rejiorlH. 

NereHHary additional elerkn, I'opyiHlH, laborers, ami menhengern. 

An imreiii^e in ajjpropriation for traveling expenseH for Ihe (!om- 
nilBHioner and em|)loyeeH ading nnder hin dire(*lion, whieh in nei^en- 
Bary lo enable them to make flrHl-hand inveBtigalionB of edneational 
eonditionH in different parlH of the fM)nnlry and lo diHseminate in 
formation by meeting with edneational aBBoeiatiooB ami other bo- 
eielies interested in eduealion in different parlB of (he eounlry. 

Cooperative inventigalion and eKperimenl in Bei'onciary and ele< 
menlary ednealion lo enable the bnrean (o (>arry on, with the help of 
expert edufMitorn, important invest iga(ionB and lieilnile experimenlti 
in ediieation nnder Bf*ienliiie eonlrol. 

An increase of $400 in (he appro|)rialion for r^oHeeting HtaliBtieH, 
elf*., for whieh the present appropriation is inadeipiate. 

The appropriation nf 1)11^5,000 to enable the Heeretary of the hi- 
lerior, in his discretion and under his ilireetion, and with the adviee 
and eiHiperation of the Pnblie, Health Herviee, (o provide for the 
medieal and sanitary relief of the Kskinifis, Aleuts, fnilians, and 
other natives of Alaska, for whieh there Ib an imperative denniml 
and which is necensary not only to (he life and healdi of the na(iveH 
but for the welfare of (he while settlerB as well. 

That (he \arious lump-sum appropriations be made available for 
personal services in (he District of (Columbia and elsewhere, widioul 
whieh (he best results can not be hail from (h« eipendilure of ihese 
funds. 
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GEOLOaiCAL 8UBVSY. 

The scientific work of the Geological Survey has been continued 
along lines similar to those followed in previous years and the usual 
number of contributions have been made to the knowledge of geology 
and related subjects. The appropriations for the work of the survey 
for the fiscal year 1913 aggregated $1,479,920. During the last six 
years the field investigations and the attendant office work have 
shown a remarkable growth. Notwithstanding the fact that during 
that period the former technologic branch of the survey has been 
independently organized as the Bureau of Mines, the survey is larger 
now than six years ago. The personnel has increased more than one- 
third, the general correspondence more than two-fifths, and the dis- 
tribution of reports and maps, including maps sold, practically one- 
fourth. The total cash receipts from sales of publications has in- 
creased three-fifths since 1907. Notwithstanding these gains in every 
particular there has been a net loss in annual appropriations. Because 
of the increasing pressure of work overtime service has become almost 
habitual in many of the divisions. Many of the scientists average 
at least 10 per cent overtime, while in certain groups of the clerical 
force overtime throughout the year averages from 5 to 7 per cent, and 
in some instances 20 per cent for a month at a time. A low average 
is also found in the record of annual leave taken, the amount for the 
year being 19 days, or scarcely two-thirds of the 30 days permissible. 
In connection with this matter of overtime work and what may be 
considered a maximum output, it is believed that the limit has been 
reached and that a crisis now faces the work carried on by this 
bureau. In other words, the activities imposed by Congress on the 
Geological Survey have been increasing faster than the appropria- 
tions provided therefor. In short, the organization is undermanned 
and underequipped ; overtime work is evidence of enthusiastic loyalty 
to the public service, but the strain is cumulative and the organiza- 
tion requiring it is bound to suffer. The demand upon the survey 
for more work can not be checked, but the means to meet the demand 
can be provided. 

A serious limitation upon economy in the administration of the 
Geological Survey appropriations results from the discordance be- 
tween the fiscal year and the field season. The necessity of making 
field plans and starting field projects on July 1, when from two to 
three months of the natural field season have passed, involves not 
only great inconvenience but serious financial loss. Congress has in 
some measure relieved this unnatural situation by making certain of 
the appropriations for the field service wholly or in part immediately 
available. Yet even this plan fails to afford practical relief when, 
as in the last two years, the appropriation act was not fiiinll;: passed 
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until late in the year. It is difficult to estimate closely the loss in- 
volved, but it is an actual money loss of large dimensions and repre- 
sents a considerable proportion of the total appropriation. 

Alaska Railroad Corwrrmaion. — ^A special contribution was made 
by the survey to the work of the Alaska Railroad Commission, which 
was created by the Sixty-second Congress and charged with the 
mvestigation of transportation routes in Alaska. The commission 
consisted of five members, and the survey geologist in charge of in- 
vestigation of mineral resources in Alaska was named in the statute 
as one of the five. Alfred H. Brooks was therefore designated by 
President Taft to serve as a member and was made vice chairman of 
the commission. Mr. Brooks visited Alaska with the other members 
of the commission, leaving Washington September 3 and returning 
December 1, 1912. The resulting report was submitted to the Presi- 
dent and by him transmitted to Congress January 20, 1913. 

Geologic surveys. — Investigations were continued in 45 States by 
a force of 140 geologists. More than 60 per cent of the appropriation 
was expended in the public-land States. Systematic detailed surveys 
of mining districts were continued in Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Tennessee, Utah, and 
Washington, and general and detailed geologic and paleontologic 
investigations were conducted in all parts of the country. A large 
amount of geologic work was done in the coal and oil fields of the 
public-land States, while the search for commercial deposits of potash 
on the public lands was continued. 

Alaska surveys. — The appropriation for investigations in Alaska 
was not made until August 24, 1912, and was reduced from $100,000 
to $90,000 with the result that the work was much curtailed, the 
average length of the field season for the year being only 53 days, as 
against 110 days in former years. However, 12 field parties were 
engaged in surveys and investigations during the year, covering 2,000 
square miles by geologic reconnaissance surveys, 525 square miles by 
detailed geologic surveys, and 298 square miles by detailed topo- 
graphic surveys. Investigations of water resources and of special 
field problems in the important mining districts were also carried on. 
Statistics of mineral resources. — The work of the division of min- 
eral resources included the preparation of the report on the min- 
eral resources of the United States for the calendar year ended 
December 30, 1912. This report will complete the third decade of 
the work of this division, which was first authorized by Congress in 
1882. The reports constituting the volume are printed as advance 
chapters throughout the year as soon as the data become available. 
On June 30, 1913, 33 of these chapters had been completed and trans- 
mitted to the printer. These, figures are compiled from individual 
reports received from over G0,000 operators and represent the out- 
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put of between 75,000 and 100,000 mines, quarries, and wells. In the 
collection of these figures the following States cooperated with the 
survey: Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The Mineral Resources volume, which is prepared under the direc- 
ti(jn of geologists who have specialized in the subjects treated by 
them, has come to be a yearbook of information concerning the min- 
eral resources of the United States. Not only are the figures of pro- 
duction, past and present, given, but the Nation's reserve or fnture 
supply is discussed, accompanied by general maps showing the areas 
in the United States producing the precious, semiprecious, and baser 
metals and the nonmetallic minerals. 

Topogra'phic surveys, — The new area topographically mapped was 
18,578 square miles, making the total area surveyed to date in the 
United States 1,178,074 square miles, or 38.9 per cent of the entire 
country. In addition, 3,987 square miles were resurveyed, making a 
total survey during the year of 22,505 square miles. Topographic 
surveys were also made in Hawaii to the extent of 153 square miles. 
The technical topographic field force numbered 156. In addition, 54 
technical field assistants were employed during the whole or part of 
the field season. 

Water resources, — The extent of the work possible with the sur- 
veys appropriation of $150,000 for the investigations of water re- 
sources has been considerably broadened through cooperative funds 
made available by 14 States, the Territory of Hawaii, the Reclama- 
tion iriervice, and the Office of Indian Aflfairs. Stream-gaging sta- 
tions were, at the close of the year, being maintained at 1,148 points, 
exclusive of Hawaii and Alaska. In addition, records were received 
from 240 stations maintained by private enterprise. A large amount 
of worn was carried on in the public-land States in connection with 
the classification of the public landsy and investigations of under- 
ground and surface water conditions were made throughout the 
country. Seventy-three per cent of the appropriation was sp^nt in 
the public-land States. 

Land classification. — The work of land classification has increased 
with great rapidity. On May 1, 1912, the Land Classification Board 
was organized as a coordinate branch of the survey, and on July 1, 
1913. the personnel of the board numbered 34, 10 of whom were 
geologists and engineers, 4 technical, and 20 clerical employees. The 
great volume of land-classification work which has been thrown on 
the survey has put the board considerably in arrears, despite the most 
strenuous efforts and a large amount of overtime work. 

Puhlications, — The number of books distributed during the year 
was .^75,213 and the number of maps and geologic folios 724,760, a 
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total of 1,099,973. Of these, 538,245 maps were sold. The amount 
of money received and turned into the Treasury from the sale of 
publications was $29,117.66, an increase of $3,362.44 over the amount 
received in the fiscal year 1912. During the year 85 new topo- 
graphic atlas sheets were engraved and printed by the survey's en- 
graving division, and 12 State maps were photolithographed and 
printed, and 4 geologic folios were engraved and printed, the total 
editions aggregating 1,250,783 copies. A large amount of additional 
work was done on contract for other departments through the 
Government Printing Office. 

Administrative branch. — The official mail showed an increase of 
little more than 5 per cent 6ver that of the previous year. The total 
mail handled in the survey was 236,569 letters received and 304.670 
sent. The roll of survey members holding secretarial appointments 
numbered at the close of the year 893, an increase of 13. The library 
received during the year 4,570 books and 970 maps. 

RECLAMATION SERVICE. 

The act of Congress approved Juno 17, 1902, known as the 
'^Reclamation act,'' creates a fund for the reclamation of arid lands 
from the monoys received from the sale of public lands in certain 
of the Western States and Territories, excepting the 5 per cent of 
the proceeds of such sales set aside by law for educational and other 
purposes. The actual receipts from this source to June 30, 1912, 
were $77,396,161.93, and the estimated total receipts to June 30, 1913, 
including $247,007.41 from sale of townsito lots, are $81,819,614.99. 
The net investment of this fund in reclamation works on June 30, 
1913, amounted to $76,233,056.95. 

The act requires the Secretary of the Interior to determine, with 
a view to its return to the reclamation fund, the estimated cost of 
construction, and ontrymon and private landowners receiving water 
from reclamation projects are therefore required to contribute their 
proportion of the cost of construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the project wherein their lands are situated. The cash receipts 
from this source to June 30, 1913, were: Building repayments, 
$2,799,405.73, and operation and maintenance, $1,381,184.61. 

In addition, sales of water to towns and cities, leases of power 
developed on the projects, rentals or carrying charges for irrigation 
water, miscellaneous sales of old material, etc., have produced an 
additional return of $6,032,440.51. Reimbursement for work done 
for the Indian Service amounts to $1,987,497.34. Under the respec- 
tive laws authorizing these transactions this amount is credited as a 
reduction of the cost of the projects. 

No new projects have been undertaken since 1906, but prior to that 
date 25 primary projects had been undertaken, the net investment 
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in which on June 30, 1913, amounted to $75,174,283.26, as sh( 
in the following table: 

Net invutm/eni in reclamation projeeU to June SO, 191S. 



state. 



AriMHia 

ArizoDA^Taliforaia 

California 

Colorado , 

Do 

Idaho , 

Do 

Kansas 

Montana 

Do 

Do 

Montam^North Dakota. 

Nebraska- W yoming 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Do 

New Mexico-Texas 

North Dakota 

Oregon , 

Oregon-California 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Washington , 

Do 

Wyoming , 



Total primary projects 

Secondary projects 

Arizona-California, Colorado River 

Oklahoma-Cimarron 

Oregon, Central Oregon 

Townsite development 

Qeneral 

Indian: 

Blackfeet, Montana, $79,935.04; Flathead, Montana, 

$99,094.28; Fort Peck, Montana, $54,854.44. 
Miscellaneous preliminary investigations 



Total. 



Project. 



Salt River 

Yuma 

Orland 

Grand Valley 

Uncompahgre 

Bofcw 

Minidoka 

Garden City 

Huntley 

Milk River 

Sun River 

Lower Yellowstone 

North Platte 

Truckee-Carson 

Carlsbad 

Hondo 

Rio Grande 

North Dakota pumping. 

Umatilla 

Klamath 

Belle Fourche 

Strawberry Valley 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Shoshone 



Netin^ 
men 



6. 



5, 
8, 
4. 



1, 
3, 

t: 



1, 
1, 

2, 
3, 
2, 

5, 
3, 



883,: 
210,1 
570, < 
451,1 
050,! 
155,' 
296,: 
380, i 
962,: 
631, ( 
013, ( 
070, < 
806,' 
029, i 
732,1 
358, i 
690, ( 
911, J 
365,^ 
083,1 
104, i 
271,] 
582, ( 
731,1 
828, ( 



75, 174, J 

592,4 

43,: 

11,' 
40, J 
16, i 
39,1 

233, i 

80,' 



76, 233, < 



Included in the above are the expenditures on investigatior 
various so-called secondary projects or enterprises which have 
been found to be such as to warrant immediate undertaking. Tl 
are also in addition certain investments in town-site developm^ 
$16,916.04; in Indian irrigation, reimbursable, $233,883.76; and 
general expenses, not distributed on June 30, 1913, $39,272.27; ir 
ing a total of $290,022.07. 

Every effort has been directed toward the completion of tl 
projects or portions of projects where the most immediate res 
can be had in the way of irrigable area. There are numerous requ 
for the survey of secondary projects which must be denied prima 
because of lack of money to undertake them even if they shoulc 
found worthy. 

The following table contains a summary of the results of the w 
from the time of the passage of the act of June 17, 1902, to June 
1913: 
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Summary of results to June SO, 191 S. 

estimated area of all projects when completed acres. . 2, 983, 440 

Area for which service is prepared to supply water do 1, 299, 956 

Area under permanent water-right contracts do 431, 457 

Area imder temporary rental contracts, etc do 520, 815 

Total area under contract for irrigation, 1913 do 952, 272 

Reservoir capacity acr^-feet. . 5, 051, 210 

Canals built: 

Capacity over 800 second-feet miles. . 313 

Capacity 301 to 800 second-feet do 471 

Capacity 50 to 300 second-feet do 1, 206 

Canals and drainage ditches built, capacity less than 50 second-feet. . . do 5, 971 

7, 961 
Miles of tunnels built, 77 ; length, 117,760 feet do 22. 25 

Storage and diversion dams built, volume 9,523,652 cubic yards. 

Dikes built, volume 3,697,228 cubic yards, 82 miles. 

Canal structures built costing — 

Over $2,000 627 

$500 to $2,000 • 1, 330 

$100 to $500 9,210 

Less than $100 39, 066 

Total 50, 233 

Bridges built: Number, 3,339; length, 70,900 feet. 

Buildings erected : Offices, 65; residences, 426; others, 407; total, 898. 

Roads: Miles constructed, 697; railroads built, 51 miles. 

Telephone lines: Miles constructed, 2,331; phones in use, 927. 

Transmission lines: Constructed, 351 miles. 

Material excavated: Class I, 87,492,753 cubic yards; Class II, 6,296,118; Class III^ 

5,456,897; total, 99,245,768. 
Riprap: 419,790 cubic yards; paving, 511,322 square yards. 
Cement used: 1,533,544 barrels; concrete in place, 1,344,908 cubic yards. 
Cement manufactured by United States: 338,452 barrels; sand cement manufactured^ 

95,435 barrels. 
Coal mined: 30,691 tons. 
Pipe laid: Concrete, 433,212 feet; tile, 181,339 feet: steel and iron, 32,287; wood^ 

184,149; total, 830,987=157 miles. 
Flumes built: Concrete, 3,039 feet; metal, 67,266; wood, 323,640 feet; total, 393,945 

feet=74i miles. 

The crop returns have been estimated, and the following table gives 
the information available concerning these. 
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nation-wide campaign for a minimum rural-school term of 160 days, 
a minimum qualification of four years of high school and two years 
of college or normal school education for rural-school teachers, and 
for good libraries in all the rural public schools, and also to make a 
better adjustment of the work of the rural schools to the needs of 
country life. 

The collector and compiler of statistics spent three months study- 
ing the schools of certain cantons and cities of Switzerland for the 
special purpose of reporting on the methods by which the work of 
these schools is adapted to the needs of the people, interpreting 
these methods in terms of American methods, and showing how they 
may be adapted to the conditions and needs of American schools. 
The school systems of 21 cities in the United States were visited and 
studied. 

Publications. — The publications issued by the bureau during the 
year included two volumes of the annual report, the annual state- 
ment of the Commissioner, 44 numbers of the bulletin, 3 numbers of 
the library circular, and 1 miscellaneous publication. Of the above- 
mentioned bulletins 9 related to rural education and 4 to industrial 
education. 

Teachers^ salaries, — In cooperation with a committee of the National 
Education Association the bureau is prosecuting an inquiry into the 
subject of teachers' salaries in the United States. 

Schools for natives of Alaska. — In Alaska 76 schools were main- 
tained for the education of the natives, with an enrollment of 3,563. 
The field force consisted of 5 superintendents, 106 teachers, 9 physi- 
cians, 9 nurses, and 3 hospital attendants. 

The prosperity of the Hydaburg colony upon the tract on Prince 
of Wales Island, reserved for its use by Executive order, where the 
natives successfully conduct their own store and sawmill, caused the 
natives of Klukwan and Klawock, in southeastern Alaska, to desire 
a similar reservation upon which to conduct their own enterprises. 
By Executive order a tract with an approximate area of 800 acres 
bordering the Chilkat River has been reserved for the exclusive 
use of the Klukwan natives. Much of this land has agricultural 
value, and gardening will be systematically taught by the teacher of 
the United States public school. The proposed reservation at Kla- 
wock is within the Tongass National Forest ; arrangements are being 
made with the Forest Service for its reservation. 

Medical work among natives of Alaska. — Among the most urgent 
needs of the natives of Alaska is protection against the diseases 
which prevail among them to an alarming extent. Accordingly, 
without neglecting the work in the schoolrooms and the social work 
in the native villages, special attention was given during the year 
to the medical and sanitary work. 
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Of the appropriation "Education of the natives of Alaska" for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, $32,000 was expended (1) in 
maintaining hospitals in rented buildings at Juneau and Nushagak; 
(2) in maintaining improvised hospitals in school buildings at 
Nulato and Kotzebue; (3) in payments under contracts with the 
Holy Cross Hospital at Nome, with the Fairhaven Hospital at 
Candle, and with the Cordova Hospital for the treatment of dis- 
eased natives upon the application of a superintendent, physician, or 
teacher in the Alaska school service; (4) in the employment of 
physicians and nurses in the hospitals and in field work in their 
respective districts; and (5) in furnishing medicines and medical 
books to the teachers for use in relieving minor ailments. 

Dr. Krulish, of the Public Health Service, who made an investi- 
gation of the health conditions in the native settlements in south- 
eastern Alaska, in western Alaska, on the Yukon River, and in the. 
vicinity of Nome, states that, in his opinion, 15 per cent of the native 
population of Alaska is infected with tuberculosis in its varying 
forms, both active and latent, while in 7 per cent it is present in its 
active stages. Trachoma, rheumatism, and venereal diseases also 
prevail to a considerable extent in many of the native villages. An 
appropriation of at least $125,000 is needed to establish among the 
natives of Alaska an Alaska medical service with an efficient organ- 
ization. The good results already accomplished by the present in- 
adequate medical service demonstrate that disease among the natives 
of Alaska could be eradicated if funds are provided for the establish- 
ment of well-equipped hospitals in important centers and for the 
employment of a sufficient number of physicians and nurses. 

Reindeer service in Alaska. — The latest statistics regarding the 
reindeer service are those of the fiscal year 1912, according to which 
the total number of reindeer in Alaska June BO, 1912, was 38.476, dis- 
tributed among 54 herds. Of the 38,476 reindeer, 24,068, or 62.5 per 
cent, were owned by 633 natives ; 3,776, or 9.8 per cent, were owned 
by the United States; 4,511, or 11.7 per cent, were owned by missions; 
and 6,121, or 16 per cent, were owned by Lapps. The total income 
of the natives from the reindeer industry during the fiscal year 
1911-12, exclusive of the value of the meat and hides used by the 
natives themselves, was $44,885.04. 

In order to make the natives preserve and accumulate the reindeer 
intrusted to them and to preclude the possibility of the reindeer indus- 
try being taken from the natives, no native has been permitted to sell 
or otherwise dispose of female reindeer to any person other than a 
native of Alaska. Strict adherence to this fundamental principle 
has built up for the natives of northern and western Alaska this 
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inrliitfsy, which is esFpf^eioily odaptied tx) rhwrn am£ w&sdfc mffords 
Tiiem :u»nrfvi .Tieann of support. Tliere is grave danger thst grant- 
\nq m nhe natives penniiisiuii gc> «lispii9e of femnlft nandeer to white 
mftn would ripidly -ieprive die natives «if their randeer ftod destroy 
niiin iTRftr. iiiitiv*» IncluflT:'^. which Ls rhe result of '2D veurs of careful 
f)v«>r.^i(jhc and fosterinff tare. 

Ther»5 ;h ursraic newt for die in«>re rapid distribntioa of the rem- 
deer in AlonkjU Ac die presnt dme diey are in. restricted areas and 
^^w^r v;iii»r 'Iij rrri/iirion is iirrwi. i<) rhar rhey would fae ^Tailable as 
tcnti [n '.aA* of ^eritma disasters aJfe<!tinir die food supplies of the 
iTihar.itanrx *\i Al:u-:k;i. 

.V«/?//W of 'ln.fi h-'LTHfiu. — Within die diree vears from JuIt 1, 1910, 
ro .rir.ft :^jO. 11)1;]. die work of die bureau ha:j incnMsed more than 
fi*.;'"i*f(ii«i, -virri .ir. :r.r.r'*aiie '.t only liO cer <:ent in appropriations. 
W.r.ii d-ie present appn:prLaci<:n and equipment the bureau can at- 
tempt no do only a small part of die work for which it was estab- 
l:.<i*-ftd And fnv which there Ls nrizenn deman«L The Commissioner 
recommenri.-. that provisions be made for che following: 

Sftrjf^S'Arv inrTea-Tes in r^alaries. 

An a»-iri.-tanr. ooTnmi.-:.sioner. who --hoJild aLf^:) be a specialist in sec- 
OTirJary erJiication. and should serve as the chief of a high-school divi- 
•jion of x.\\(t bureau. 

Additional specialists and clerks in higher education, including 
universfitiftft, colleges, schools of technology, schools of professional 
wiij^:arIon. and normal schools, with particular emphasis on the need 
of a «ifief:iali5it to devote his entire time and attention to the colleges 
of apiculture and mechanic arts for negrces in the Southern States. 

A cr^iitiderable increase in the appropriation for the investigation 
of rural f-zlucation, industrial education, and school hygiene, the 
\)ri^'^\i appropriation of $15,000 being wholly inadequate for this 

purpOM;. 

TIkj invrtHtigaiion of city school administration and education in 
rity HchoolH, which work the bureau is at present able to do only in a 
inof'.t iriHi^iT and unsatisfactory way. 

This inv(*,Htipition of the education of exceptional children, for 
which fhoro iH an urgent demand, but for which the bureau has now 
no fipproprintion. 

Tho invrHti^ation of the education of adult illiterates and the dis- 
WMuituition of information as to the best methods of reducing the 
liir^n funoufit. of illiteracy of adult population in all parts of the 
niuntry. 

Tlu* invonUpdion of school nnd home gardening in cities and 
nuuuifaciuring townn, nnd for dissemination of information as to 
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» 

• 

how this important form of industrial education may be promoted 
by the cooperation of the school and the home. 

The investigation of home education and the dissemination of in- 
formation as to the best methods of the early physical, mental, and 
normal education of children in the home and the cooperation of the 
home and school for the education of children of school age. 

A specialist in educational theory and practice, to serve as a di- 
rector of investigations in education, assisting National, State, and 
local committees and commissions and making available for them 
the large collection of material in the library of the bureau. 

A librarian and an assistant editor, the first of which is needed 
for the better care and use of the bureau's large collection of books, 
pamphlets, and reports on education, and the second because of the 
large increase of work in the editorial department. 

Two additional translators, and for a specialist and two assistants 
in foreign and domestic systems of education, all of which are needed 
to enable the bureau to keep the people of this country informed in 
regard to the significant progress in education in other countries. 

Two additional collectors and compilers of statistics, to enable the 
bureau to obtain prompt and accurate information for its reports. 

Necessary additional clerks, copyists, laborers, and messengers. 

An increase in appropriation for traveling expenses for the Com- 
missioner and employees acting under his direction, which is neces- 
sary to enable them to make first-hand investigations of educational 
conditions in different parts of the country and to disseminate in- 
formation by meeting with educational associations and other so- 
cieties interested in education in different parts of the country. 

Cooperative investigation and experiment in secondary and ele- 
mentary education to enable the bureau to carry on, with the help of 
expert educators, important investigations and definite experiments 
in education under scientific control. 

An increase of $400 in the appropriation for collecting statistics^ 
etc., for which the present appropriation is inadequate. 

The appropriation of $125,000 to enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in his discretion and under his direction, and with the advice 
and cooperation of the Public Health Service, to provide for the 
medical and sanitary relief of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and 
other natives of Alaska, for which there is an imperative demand 
and which is necessary not only to the life and health of the natives 
but for the welfare of the white settlers as well. 

That the various lump-sum appropriations be made available for 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, without 
which the best results can not be had from the expenditure of these 
funds. 
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GEOLOGICAL 8TJBVBY. 

The scientific work of the Geological Survey has been continued 
along lines similar to those followed in previous years and the usual 
number of contributions have been made to the knowledge of geology 
and related subjects. The appropriations for the work of the survey 
for the fiscal year 1913 aggregated $1,479,920. During the last six 
years the field investigations and the attendant office work have 
shown a remarkable growth* Notwithstanding the fact that during 
that period the former technologic branch of the survey has been 
independently organized as the Bureau of Mines, the survey is larger 
now than six years ago. The personnel has increased more than one- 
third, the general correspondence more than two-fifths, and the dis- 
tribution of reports and maps, including maps sold, practically one- 
fourth. The total cash receipts from sales of publications has in- 
creased three-fifths since 1907. Notwithstanding these gains in every 
particular there has been a net loss in annual appropriations. Because 
of the increasing pressure of work overtime service has become almost 
habitual in many of the divisions. Many of the scientists average 
at least 10 per cent overtime, while in certain groups of the clerical 
force overtime throughout the year averages from 5 to 7 per cent, and 
in some instances 20 per cent for a month at a time. A low average 
is also found in the record of annual leave taken, the amount for the 
year being 19 days, or scarcely two-thirds of the 30 days permissible. 
In connection with this matter of overtime work and what may be 
considered a maximum output, it is believed that the limit has been 
reached and that a crisis now faces the work carried on by this 
bureau. In other words, the activities imposed by Congress on the 
Geological Survey have been increasing faster than the appropria- 
tions provided therefor. In short, the organization is undermanned 
and underequipped ; overtime work is evidence of enthusiastic loyalty 
to the public service, but the strain is cumulative and the organiza- 
tion requiring it is bound to suffer. The demand upon the survey 
for more work can not be oluvked, but the means to meet the demand 
can be provided. 

A serious limitation upon ooonouiy in (ho administration of the 
Geological Survey appropriations rosiilts from the discordance be- 
tween the fiscal year and the fioKl souson. Tho mvossity of making 
field plans and starting field projorts o\\ ♦hilv K when from two to 
three months of the natural tiold sOM-ion hsno pussoil, involves not 
only great inconvenience but sorio\is iu\wnrinl l*^-.*. Tonsxross has in 
some measure relieved this unnatural Mt nut ion l»v tnuUiniX oortain of 
the appropriations for the field serviro whollv oi \\\ purt inuuodiately 
available. Yet even this plan fails to alforil |Mj»i(u*!d roliof when, 
as in the last two years, the appropriation u»'( wm- \u^{ u\\:\\\y ;\:ssoil 
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until late in the year. It is difficult to estimate closely the loss in- 
volved, but it is an actual money loss of large dimensions and repre- 
sents a considerable proportion of the total appropriation. 

Alaska Railroad Comrrdssion. — ^A special contribution was made 
by the survey to the work of the Alaska Kailroad Conunission, which 
was created by the Sixty-second Congress and charged with the 
investigation of transportation routes in Alaska. The commission 
consisted of five members, and the survey geologist in charge of in- 
vestigation of mineral resources in Alaska was named in the statute 
as one of the five. Alfred H. Brooks was therefore designated by 
President Taft to serve as a member and was made vice chairman of 
the commission. Mr. Brooks visited Alaska with the other members 
of the commission, leaving Washington September 3 and returning 
December 1, 1912. The resulting report was submitted to the Presi- 
dent and by him transmitted to Congress January 20, 1913. 

Geologic surveys. — Investigations were continued in 45 States by 
a force of 140 geologists. More than 60 per cent of the appropriation 
was expended in the public-land States. Systematic detailed surveys 
of mining districts were continued in Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Tennessee, Utah, and 
Washington, and general and detailed geologic and paleontologic 
investigations were conducted in all parts of the country. A large 
amount of geologic work was done in the coal and oil fields of the 
public-land States, while the search for commercial deposits of potash 
on the public lands was continued. 

Alaska surveys. — ^The appropriation for investigations in Alaska 
was not made until August 24, 1912, and was reduced from $100,000 
to $90,000 with the result that the work was much curtailed, the 
average length of the field season for the year being only 53 days, as 
against 110 days in former years. However, 12 field parties were 
engaged in surveys and investigations during the year, covering 2,000 
square miles by geologic reconnaissance surveys, 525 square miles by 
detailed geologic surveys, and 298 square miles by detailed topo- 
graphic surveys. Investigations of water resources and of special 
field problems in the important mining districts were also carried on. 

Statistics of mineral resources. — ^The work of the division of min- 
eral resources included the preparation of the report on the min- 
eral resources of the United States for the calendar year ended 
December 30, 1912. This report will complete the third decade of 
the work of this division, which was first authorized by Congress in 
1882. The reports constituting the volume are printed as advance 
chapters throughout the year as soon as the data become available. 
On June 30, 1913, 33 of these chapters had been completed and trans- 
mitted to the printer. These figures are compiled from individual 
reports received from oyer 60,000 operators and represent the out- 
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farmers the opportunities of securing land at reasonable prices; thirdi 
of indirectly assisting in the best cultivation of the land by the diffu- 
sion of information concerning methods of irrigation and cultiyation. 
Trangfer of control of projects to water users' assodaiions. — Sectioii 
6 of the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, provides thai — 

When the paymenta required by this act are made for the major portion of the landi 
irrigated from the waters of any of the works herein provided for, then the manage- 
ment and operation of mich irrigation works shall pass to the owners of the landi 
irrigated tho^by. to be maintained at their expense under such form of oiganizatioD 
and under such rules and regulations as may be acceptable to the Secretary d tiw 
Interior. 

The question of turning over the operation and management of 
the works to the water users' associations has been agitated during 
the past upon practically all of the projects, and at the conference 
of water users with the Secretary of the Interior in May, 1913, the 
question was again brought prominently forward, culminating in the 
following suggestions by the National Federation of Water Users' . 
Associations: 

That upon the request of any association, it be given as full control and manage- 
ment of the distribution of water and maintenance of laterals and canals as the law 
will permit and as may be practicable. 

That the Secretary of the Interior approve and recommend such legislation as will 
permit the turning over to the various water users' associations the full control, operas 
tion, and maintenance of the irrigation systems at the earliest practicable date. 

The time contemplated in the act for such transfer of control has 
not yet arrived on any of the projects, but preliminary negotiatioDS 
have been entered into with three projects to determine whether 
arrangements could be made whereby the water users' associations 
might in the meantime act as the agents of the Secretary in operat- 
ing the projects, and also to determine whether the wishes of the 
majority of the water users were in accord with those expressed by 
their representatives at the conference in May and at previous times. 

Salt River Valley project. — In an attempt to comply with the 
request of the representatives of the water users' association, the 
Secretary wrote the association on June 21, as follows: 

In arfordanco with the request made by you when in attendance at the conference 
in Wanhin^on May 1 to 17, to the effect that arrangements be entered into with your 
aflflocialion to operate the irrigation system, I see no objection provided your associa- 
tion is willing to a>;riume the obligations which rest upon the Government. 

Asa ne(eH8ar>' preliminary to considering such an arrangement, it is essential that 
there \)o. a clearly expre.vsed desire on the part of at least two-thirds of the stock- 
holders representing two-thirds of the irrigable acreage that the Government turn 
over to the assoriation the operation and maintenance of the system, and that the 
Btockholders as a body are willing to assume the obligations incident to such manage- 
ment ]>y them, guaranteeing the effective protection and use of the works and the 
carrying out of all understandings or agreements incident to control of this character. 

The reclamation act of June 17, 1902, contemplates in section 6 that when the pay- 
ments required by the act are made for the major portion of the lands, then the man- 
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igement and operation shall pass to the owners of the lands, to be maintained at 
iheir expense. 

The time contemplated in this act has not yet arrived, and therefore it is impossible 
D make the final arrangements contemplated in the act, but prior to the time when 
)ayinents have been made for the major portion of the lands, it may be practicable 
or your association, acting as agent of the Secretary of the Interior, to carry on the 
operation which otherwise must be handled by him. It is with this view of the matter^ 
nz, that the association acts as the agent of the Secretary of the Interior, that I will 
mdeavor to meet the desires expressed by you. 

Assuming that two-thirds of the stockholders representing two-thirds of the acreage 
iesire the association to act in this capacity, it will be necessary in the preliminary 
Agreement to decide upon the following points: 

First. The definite acreage and location of lands to be included in the project. 

Second. The levying upon each and every irrigable acre thus designated of a uni- 
form operation and maintenance charge to be paid each year, whether water is used 
or not, and an additional charge per acre-foot for water used in excess of 2 acre-feet 
per acre. 

Third. The lateral system to be extended to each farm unit within the designated 
area. 

Fourth. The system of wells and pumps to be completed with a view to irrigating 
the maximum acreage. 

The above items are among the most important to be considered in any preliminary 
agreement. There are doubtless other details which will occur to both of us during 
the course of the negotiation. This letter is sent to you to indicate my desire to meet 
the wishes of your people as far as practicable, and to enable you to discuss the matter 
at length with your stockholders. 

This letter was given wide pubKcity in the Salt River Valley, and 
at a special election held on July 8 a vote was taken on the question 
of taking over the operation and maintenance of the system at the 
present time, with the following result: 

Acreage 
repre- 
sented. 



Registered and entitled to vote 8,616 1(X),6M 

Voting 868 27,490 

Voting in favor 252 19,r" 




Analysis of the vote shows that of the total number of landholders 
entitled to vote only 10 per cent, representing 17 per cent of the total 
acreage, actually voted. Of the total number of landholders entitled 
to vote 7 per cent, representing 12 per cent of the total acreage, 
voted in favor of the proposition. 

Klamath project — On June 9, 1913, the following resolution was 
adopted by the board of directors of the Klamath Water Users' 
Association: 

Whereas the stockholders of the said association in an annual meeting of said stock- 
lolders held in the city of Klamath Falls, State of Oregon, on the 6th day of June, 1913» 
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instructed the boaixl of directon of add aaBCKjauon to nndertrnke the maintmaiiceiDd 
opermdon of the finEi unit of the Klamath project: Therrioie be it h«eby 

Resolved by the botffd of direetarg of §md otpoAficm in n§ular meetrng^ That the 
honorable Secretan- of the Interior permit this aanciatioii to undertake the mainte* 
nance and operation of the first unit of the Klamath project under sachfonn of contiact 
and agreement aa shall, to the Secretary of the Interior, appear to be eflsentialfortiM 
mutual protection of the Btockholders of thi« aaBociatkm and the ledamation fimd 
under the reclamation act. j 

It was suggested by the board of directors that the adoption of the 
plan should depend upon its indorsement by a three-fourths majority 
of the settlers on the project. In addition, the following essentials 
in connection with the carrying out of the plan were freely discussed 
by representatives of the Reclamation Service with the members of 
the board of directors and a mutual understanding reached; the 
points being taken up with the full board item by item and being 
agreed to by them in detail: 

1 . The serN-ice to prepare a circular letter outlining conditions under which the aaso- 
ciation may, under contract with the United States, aaaume operation of the fiist unit. 
Thia circular to be submitted by the serxice to each shareholder, and in the event 
of a majority of three-fourths of the shareholders favoring the plan, to put it into a 
effect. a 

2. The association to complete proper field organization prior to next inigation 
aeason at date to be agreed upon. i 

3. The man to be placed in charge of operation to be of recognixed ability and i 
experience in operating and maintaining an irrigation system. 

4. All employees to be directly engaged and paid by the association. 

5. All works to be maintained in good order. 

6. Water to be distributed according to the schedule prepared by the association 
and approved by the serN'ice. 

7. Proper records and water measurements to be kept up. 

8. Drainage work to be continued by the association according to the schedule 
approved by the Reclamation Se^^•ice. 

9. Operation and upkeep of the works to be subject to inspection by the service. 
In event of failure U) properly maintain or operate the system, the service to reserve 
the right to immediately intervene either by cancellation of agreement or by perfbnn- 
ing necessary work, charging cost to association. 

10. All charges due tlie United States on account of building the system to be paid 
the United States by the association on or before a fixed dateannuaUy, whether col- 
lected or not. 

1 1. Security to be given by the association for proper upkeep of the system, includ- 
ing all fire and water risks: also salaries of employees and the payment of the building 
charges to the United States. 

In pursuance of this conference, a circular letter under date of 
July 1 1 was sent to each water user on the first unit of the project. 
This letter included a statement regarding the operation of the first 
unit by the lleclamation Service during the past four years; gave a 
list of the requirements, practically the same as those indicated 
above and which were mutually agreed upon, to be included in a 
contract with the Secretary prior to turning over the operation of 
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tile unit to the water users, and inclosed a ballot to be filled in, 
expressing the desire of each voter, and forwarded to the project 
engineer by August 10, 1913. 

An active campaign was conducted by the president of the Water 
Users' Association in favor of transferring the operation of the 
project to the association. When it appeared, however, that many 
of the stockholders would not vote, stating that their failure to vote 
would be understood to mean that they approved continued opera- 
tion by the Reclamation Service, the directors of the association 
circulated a form letter addressed to the Secretary, to be signed by 
tiie stockholders. After reviewing the action of the board of directors 
in requesting that the operation of the first unit be turned over to 
the association, and calling attention to the circular letter of July 1 1 
containing the ballot, this form letter continues as follows : 

In said circular letter there was a lengthy list of provisions which the said service 
evidently proposes to require as a condition precedent to turning over the project to 
tilie Water Users' Association for management. Of the advisability or legal significance 
of these many requirements I am not advised and by resolution heretofore adopted 
the matter of arrangement of terms, etc., upon which the management could be 
turned over to the Water Users' Association was left to the board of directors. The 
terms as set forth in the said circular letter appear to be the labor of the reclamation 
officials solely and our board has had no part in any negotiations as we have authorized 
them 80 to do. 

I am in favor of the management of the operation and maintenance of the first unit 
of the Klamath project by the Water Users 'Association, provided terms can be agreed 
upon which will insure justice to both ourselves and the reclamation fund. I am 
not, however, in favor of any attempt on the part of the Reclamation Service to place 
the water user in a position where he can not vote for a proposition which he believes 
is for his own interest and the good of the project, as is evidently the intention of the 
said circular letter. Whenever the board of directors submits to me the terms of a 
contract or agreement fully considered by both the board of directors and the Reclama- 
tion Service and agreed upon by both as fair to both parties, I will then place myself 
upon record in this matter of future management of the first unit of the Klamath 
project. 

Although it is probable that this form letter induced certain of 
the stockholders not to vote, an analysis of the actual vote as received 
at the project office is in teres tuig. Of the 329 persons receiving the 
circular letter and ballot, returns were received from 105. Of these, 
42, or 40 per cent, were in favor of the Water Users' Association 
taking over the operation and maintenance of the first unit, while 
63, or 60 per cent, voted agaiQst the proposition. It should be 
noted, however, that the 42 voting in favor of the transfer represent 
only 13 per cent of the total number receiving the circular, while the 
224 votes not returned should, in accordance with the terms of the 
circular letter, be coimted as favoring continued operation by the 
Reclamation Service. In other words, only 13 per cent of the eligible 
voters were in favor of the operation and maintenance of the works 
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bj tL«> Wau>r Ushers' AssonMiiosL. vfaile S7 pn- ecnt^ eifthiO' directfy or 
by izif^r^iKve, Totied for coDtmned opentioo by the ReclAmAtiQiL 

Xo further a^rtion lias as jet be^n taken either hy the board of 
directors or the Reclamation Snxice. 

Sunnytide nnii, YaHma prvjedt. — ^Pnor to the oonferonoe with 
the Secretiirj in Mmj the desire to lAke otct the control id the Soimf- 
i>idje unit at the present time was free! v expieased by the trosteeB of 
the SunnTFide Water Users' AssodAtion. In Joly, howeTefi idieD 
the inAtter was discussed with them by Mr. C. H. Sw^srt, sapenmug 
eiL^eer of the RecUmation Service, they stated that, ma a result of 
the conference, they realized more fully than before the lesponsibil- 
itLeis which would attach to them if they took oxet the operation of 
the unit, and were not sure that they were ready to undertake the 
ta.sk at the present time. They are, howev^, woiking toward this 
end, and are trying to fit their organization for the responsibility. 

The question of operating the project by the water osers has neyer 
been formally voted on by the stockholders of the association, but 
there is talk of bringing the matter up at the annual meeting in 
December. However, the trustees appear to favor a chai^ in the 
form of organization, from the Water Users' Association to an irrigar 
tion district, but believe that the State law should be amended in 
some particulars before such action is taken, and it is therefore pos- 
sible that the matter will be deferred until the desired amendments 
are passed. 

Draina{fe, — Drainage is a necessary accompaniment of irrigation 
and bears to it a similar relation to that of the provision of a sews^e 
system in a town where a public water supply has been provided. 
The need of drainage Is not always as inmiediately noticeable in an 
irrigated tract as Is a sewage system in a city. In fact, most of the 
smaller irrigation systenLs have been built without reference to 
drainage, and where these provide water for lands which extend in 
narrow strips along natural drainage channels there is often no need 
of providing artificial drainage. Also, under conditions where the 
watfr supply is limited and there is occasional water shortage, the 
nfed of drainage is less felt. 

Lender large systems of water storage the furnishing of an adequate 
ftufiply to tens of thousands of acres of land in compact bodies in- 
4*vittt[ily n»sults in that much of the lower land receives an excess of 
watf»r \)y s(H?pag(j or percolation from the higher areas. There is a 
trjridency at first to apply too much water even under the most care- 
fully enforc(;d rul(»s. This waste contmues until the entire com- 
munity f;erjorries aroused as to the dangers and losses from the use of 
too much water. After 10 or 20 per cent of the good agricultural 
lands have lunm tlius injured the necessity of more careful use of 
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water is appreciated, and at the same time there results a demand 
for the construction of a thorough system of drainage. 
Under the terms of the reclamation act, as originally understood, 

k| it was assumed that the duties of the Government would cease after 
it had provided the water m the reservou^ and main-lme canals. It 
was believed that the communities would not only distribute the 
water to the individual farms, but would provide drainage systems 
as needed by the formation of drainage districts under State laws. 
•Qds has been done in many instances. In others, however, the con- 
ditions have been such that it has been necessary to install drainage 
works of considerable magnitude to maintain the irrigability of the 
land; the cost of this drainage has been included in the original cost 
erf building of the irrigation works; or, if the cost per acre for water has 
been announced, the cost of the drainage has been included with that 

^^ of the annual charge of operation and maintenance. 

There is a tendency in aU of these matters to go from one extreme 
to another, and in this particular case from an almost entire neglect 
of the subject to the other extreme of large expenditures to reclaim 
land at an excessive cost. For example, under conditions where men 
have taken up irrigated farms, have made improvements, have raised 
good crops, and then the lands have been ruined, through no fault of 

^^ their own, the tendency is to urge a costly drainage system to restore 
these lands. It would be desirable under these circumstances to have 

^1 some alternative, namely, to permit the owner of the seeped lands to 
select other public lands which may be available and which are not as 
liable to be again seeped, definitely abandoning the area and its 

^1 improvements rather than attempting to build and maintain costly 

*^| drains. It is hoped that Congress will take favorable action upon 
the proposition permitting exchanges of this kind by which the unfor- 
tunate owners of seeped land may have another opportunity to estab- 
lish a home. 

BUBEAU OF MINES. 

The new organic act for the Bureau of Mines, passed by Congress 
within the fiscal year and approved February 25, 1913, has greatly ex- 
tended the scope of the work of the bureau and made it more nearly 
commensurate with the importance of the mining and metallurgical 
industries of the country. Under this new organic act the work 
includes not only investigations and inquiries looking to the preven- 
tion of mine accidents, but also improvements in the general health 
and safety conditions, the practical conservation of resources through 
the prevention of waste, the increase of efficiency and economy, and 
improvements in the economic conditions relative to the mining, 
metallurgical, and miscellaneous mineral industries of the country. 
The work of the bureau during the current year was planned and 
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■r.nfhirtpfi .n :jrrr.rrlance 'vith the :ippropriatioiis made under the 
;u>rp .psrru'fpri ■♦»rms »t ihp urffanic :ict ''reacing the bureau, ap- 
irovPft Mnv :rt. :910. 

.'JiTM <atft9/. — rhft rwo -hiet features nf the work of the biumn 

hinnef ihp 'ear ypjate lo mine ''xpiosions and the prevention, of 

jnnpopssarv xf{^^. in the ininincr tind metailurj?ical industries. The 

.nvpflt.ieatioTifl into ;.he ''aiises :ind the methods of preventing mine 

'?xT>lnsionH iiavp ')pen -arned <)n in the laboratories at FittsbnigiL 

mti. ;i8 t'jir iR rirriTniRrnncp^ permitted, in the experimental coal mnfl 

'ipenpfl in iO miips -^outh '»f rhat <?ity. Careful examinations h«fe 

DPpn marie into rhe iiatnre. «'xteiit. and the t?ause of each of the cnl- 

minp "XTiloHions orrnrring in rhe <'ountrv during the year^ and thfln 

'Xflminrttions ijjivp )ppn -uDnlementeri bv researches in the laborir 

•orip«s It Pitt^hiirc^h mri in rhe 'Experimental coal mine. In diift 

minp hp .nvpsti fixations liave I'eiated mainly to the ext^xt to wiiich 

"•oql-'inat i^xplosiona may ;)e prevented through the introdnctian of 

mowtiirp ;n iirferpnt r'orms steam, water sprays, etc.) or stone dust 

.vrpariwlnlp >thftr invpstigations aave )een conducted into the char- 

jrtpr •)!' rhrt 'Xiiloaivps used in i-oai mining, with a view to deter- 

nininjf vhat moriiri cations ^an De made in the manufacture of explo- 

SUPS vith \. new '■o i-educing rhe accidents: and in electricity to 

Iptprmine ;hp nature of the electric installation best adapted to 

.pw*pn rhe -Janger of mine explosions or the risk of electric shock xa 

.ndivifJnal miners rmveling rhrough a mine. 

Vhf* <ix mine-rpsme stations liave oeen maintained and the ei^ 
minp-rppfiip -^ars na\'e '^on or)erated bv the bureau durinir the autumn 
)M)(\ vinfpp ^p:v«.ons anci n.'jdO miners have been trained in first-aid 
nvi miiip-rosriie vorix. Thirty-two thousand ei^t hundred miners 
itiMTirlpri :ii-st-Mifi and i-pscne > lemonstrations given by the employees 
>f '^hp :)iirpan in .•nnnpf»ti(m witii the work of these cars. 

T]\** nurpJin jins ii?^o -^nllerted information about such mining laws 
r<»!otingr vo .ipalth ^nrj -iafery as are in force in different countries, be- 
juIp3 I inrgro inioimt ^f tiata 'Concerning the accidents and health con- 
^i< 'op^' in ^h(^ mptai-mining anJ metallurgical plants of this country. 
T'lpap r-lntrt ^hon- ^Iparly that the loss of life, in proportion to the 
nnmh^^r of mpn -mipioypfj. is larger in rhe metal- mining than it is in 
OA /'oql-mininiT ^oprntions of rile ^Miuntrv. 

A/»«y/»tiV'^/7 ■'■n^, irnM*i of reHOurnea. — During this year Congrefls 
,inthor;7pH. for thrx fir-it rime, inquiries and investigations concerning 
!-n<^ ^;mt<» of rp«onr.'*.p-s in the mining and metallurgical operations of 
f^ho ^onnt-f^T Tho inouiripi? made under this authorization have ex- 
^AT^r?a^| ^o ;i II fhp mt-v*. important branches of the industry; they have 
-hoTrn ^hflt fhpr^^. ?»rp, \va,stes in the mining and extraction of coal, oil, 
nfltnral grji«. '^opppr, lead. zinc, and other mineral substances which 
r»oTmtitntA a ^prions. Rnd in mnny ca.ses a permanent, national loss 
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which should be prevented as rapidly as conditions will permit. The 
investigations have necessarily been limited to a few specific cases, 
such as the waste in lead and zinc operations, in copper smelting, 
in the oil and natural gas industries, and in rarer metals, such as 
radium, vanadium, etc. In connection with each of these extensive 
waste has been found that in many cases is believed to be, and in some 
cases has been shown to be, largely preventable, even under existing 
economic conditions. 

Some benefits resulting from the hureoH^s work, — First in im- 
portance among these benefits is the reduction in the loss of life. The 
investigations have been confined largely to mine explosions. Dur- 
ing the year previous to the beginning of these investigations (1907) 
80 per cent of the coal-mine fatalities were caused by mine explo- 
fflons; during the past year this percentage has been reduced to about 
13. During the year before the beginning of this work the number 
of men killed per each 10,000 employed was 48 ; during 1912 it was 
32. If the increasing death rate in coal mines of the country for the 
few years preceding the beginning of this work had continued during 
the few years since that date, the result would have been nearly 
4,000 fatal accidents in excess of the figures actually recorded; 
and while it is not claimed that the work of the Bureau of Mines 
has been the sole cause of this reduction, its investigations and its 
educational work have undoubtedly been the leading factor in bring- 
ing about this improvement. Important agencies have doubtless been 
the introduction by the bureau of a new type of explosives for use in 
coal mines, improvements in electric and other mine installations, 
and the bringing about of a better cooperation between the miners 
and the mine owners in behalf of greater safety. The bureau has 
also done much to bring about the general introduction by the larger 
coal companies of appliances and methods for carrying on rescue and 
first-aid work after mine accidents. 

The work of the bureau in connection with prevention of waste 
has been under way too short a time to render possible large accom- 
plishments in this direction, but in a single State — Oklahoma — ^its 
work has been instrumental during the current year in stopping the 
waste of natural gas to the extent of more than 150,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day, which, at 25 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, would have a 
value to the public of more than $13,600,000, an amount six times as 
large as the total cost of the Bureau of Mines from the time of its 
establishment. The work of the bureau in connection with oil and 
gas should be extended without delay to other parts of the country, 
as the gas now being wasted unnecessarily in the different oil fields 
has a value to the Nation of probably more than $50,000,000 a year. 
The investigations of the bureau in relation to wastes in the zinc 
and copper industries are already leading to the introduction of im- 
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proved methods which will ultimately bring about the prevention of 
extensive wastes. 

Benefits resulting from the work of the bureau in line of increased 
efficiency are less tangible and less often reported, but are neverthe- 
less important. In a single case, where one of the larger mining 
companies adopted a recommendation from the bureau relative to 
the use of explosives, the company reports not only a reduction in 
accidents, but also an increase in efficiency which saves at one large 
mine not less than $80,000 per annum. 

Needs of the bureau. — The benefits of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines are less important and less apparent than they might be, not 
only because of the shortness of the time since the work began, but 
also because the new bureau has never had either buildings, equip- 
ment, or other facilities adequate to meet the reasonable demands 
made upon it — demands that have been the more urgent because they 
related largely to the saving of life. Not only has the bureau lost in- 
fluence, but the Government itself has lost good will among the 
miners of the country because of the fact that this agency of tiie Gov- 
ernment has been unable to do properly or to a sufficient extent the 
work that the miners had asked that it be established to do. 

During the year, however. Congress has secured for the bureau, 
through an exchange of lands, adequate groimds for its mining in- 
vestigations at Pittsburgh. Congress has also authorized, though it 
has not yet made, the necessary appropriation for suitable laboratory 
buildings on this ground. It is hoped that this appropriation can be 
made at an early date, as the buildings and suitable equipment for 
them are greatly needed. 

There is also need for an entire new outfit of mine-rescue equip- 
ment to supplement, and in large part to replace, the mine-rescue 
equipment that has been in almost continuous use during the past 
three years. 

The work of the bureau has thus far, by force of circumstances, 
been limited largely to an investigation of explosions in coal mines. 
There are, however, other and larger causes of accidents in coal mines 
and in metal mines and other branches of the mineral industry, which 
employs a total of more than 1,500,000 men, and there are in these 
branches of the industry conditions which are injurious to health and 
which yearly cause large loss of life. The work of the bureau should 
be extended to include all of these. 

The waste of natural resources in the mining and metallurgical in- 
dustries of the country also presents an urgent need for extending 
these investigations. The results accomplished during the present 
year give promise of still larger results hereafter, even without the 
enactment of drastic legislation; but to accomplish these results it 
will be necessary that the facilities and the technical personnel of 
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the bureau be further enlarged. In this connection is should be 
remembered that the Nation has only one supply of mineral resources, 
which can not be replaced, and that the loss through waste is in 
fsf many cases not only a real but a permanent loss to the Nation. 

TEBBITOItlES. 

Since the transfer under Executive order of July 15, 1909, of the 
supervision of affairs in Porto Rico to the Insular Bureau of the 
War Department, the former Territories of New Mexico and Arizona 
have been admitted as States, and there now remains under this 
department the supervision of but two Territories, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

ALASKA. 

The report of the governor affords ample evidence for the state- 
ment that Alaska is about to enter upon an era of imparalleled 
development, industrially and commercially. The gold placer fields 
of interior and northwestern Alaska no longer give employment to 
as many men as in former years, but the gold output is still large ; 
more power dredges are being installed from year to year and alluvial 
gold deposits carrying smaller values are worked profitably. In the 
placer regions, too, considerable attention is being given to quartz 
prospecting and mining with encouraging results. The volume of 
labor employed in the placer sections has decreased because of the 
adoption of new methods of mining in those districts and the ex- 
haustion of placer deposits, but elsewhere an increase is noted, the 
white population at the present time being estimated at 36,000. The 
number of white males of voting age according to the decennial 
census of 1910 was 28,030, or 76 per cent of all males of voting age. 
In 1900 the corresponding percentage was 68.4. In 1910 the total 
number of people in the Territory, both white, native, and mixed, 
was 64,356. 

The volume of merchandise shipments, including precious metals 
and copper, between Alaska and the United States and between the 
Territory and foreign countries in the fiscal year 1913 was the largest 
in its history. It exceeded the total of 1912 by $3,028,013, the grand 
total for the year being $67,150,519, as against $64,122,506 in 1912. 
The greatest increase noted in the shipments from Alaska was in 
salmon, where there was an increase of $2,875,791. Decreases in the 
shipment of gold and copper are more than balanced by the increase 
in other items. The merchandise shipments to Alaska from the 
United States amounted to $20,179,547, as against $18,809,270 in the 
fiscal year 1912. 

Lack of transportation facilities continues to operate against the 
development of the Territory, and a comprehensive system of rail- 
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mads is r^oiuethin^ indispensable if the country is to be developed 
alon^ enduring^ lines. Supplementary to the railroads, there should 
be largely increased appropriations by Congress for the constructioB 
and maintenance of roads and trails as feeders to the railroads and 
producers of additional tonnage for transportation. 

Agricultural capabilities. — The agricultural possibilities of the 
Territory are beginning to be known in part and appreciated in part, 
and farming has now reached a stage that insures it a permanent 
place in Alaska's industries. The work done' at the agricultural ex- 
periment stations at Sitka, Rampart, and Fairbanks has amply -•i 
demonstrated the wisdom of establishing these stations. The re- 1 
claiming and cultivating of land has been greatly stimulated througji 
the agency of the Grovemment experimental stations. There has ; 
been, however, but a small increase of farmers during the past year, 
due to economic conditions which are such that there is no induce- 
ment to practical farmers in the States and elsewhere to settle in 
Alaska and engage in farming. Lack of available markets and 
transportation facilities are also prime factors which operate against 
Gurresfifnl farming in Alaska. In the Tanana Valley, however, there 
are a few farms which find a ready market for their prodace in the 
town of Fairbanks and other mining camps of that section. Cattla 
breeding is carried on at Kodiak Island experimoit station where 
there is a herd of about 100 head of various ages. The surplus of 
this herd is sold to Alaska settlers at reasonable prices for breeding 
purposes in order to stock the country with a breed suitable to the 
climate. It is also planned to develop dairy qualities in this breed 
of cattle, so as to produce a hardy all-purpose cow, which the country 
needs. The dairy work has been held in abeyance temporarily be- 
cause of the removal of the herd necessitated by the volcanic erup- 
tion of 1912, which covered a considerable portion of Kodiak Island 
with ashes and destroyed the grass. There are at this station also 
about 100 head of large long-wooled sheep, which have been bred in 
Alaska and are inured to the climate. These are being bred with a 
view to supplying the country with a suitable breed of sheep. 

Alaska has two climatic belts, known, respectively, as the coast 
region arifi the interior. The coast region is rainy, has mild winters 
anri cool summers. The interior region is, for the most part, dry, has 
sovero winters and short but warm summers. The coast region is 
rorky and has but few valleys that are suitable for agriculture. 
Vegetables f)f hardy kinds can be grown in the coast sections, but 
grain growing can not be said to be a success. Southeastern Alaska 
is practically only adapted to gardening; and southwestern Alaska 
is preeminently adapted to gardening and stock raising. The inte- 
rior region differs totally from the coast belt not only in climate but 
in products and agricultural capacity. While the summers are shorty 
about 90 to 100 days free from killing frosts, the weather is warm 
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enough to mature all the hardy grains. Spring wheat and spring 
rye, on the other hand, mature but seldom ; hardy -vegetables of all 
lands are grown in the interior with equal or possibly even greater 
success than in the coast country. The country including the region 
of the Kuskokwim and Nushagak Valleys is intermediate between the 
coast region and the interior. The summers are cool, like the coast 
belt, and the winters are not so severe as in the interior. Oats and 
barley can be matured in the Kuskokwim and Nushagak River val- 
leys, but conditions are not so favorable as in the Tanana Valley in 
interior Alaska, and the feeding season is longer than in the coast 
region. 

National forests. — Fewer complaints are to be noted in the past 
year as to the administration of the national forest reservations, 
which embrace a very large percentage of the more heavily timbered 
areas of Alaska, due to the more liberal spirit that has been mani- 
fested in the interpretation of the regulations and the knowledge 
that the national forest-reservation system has become a fixed policy 
of the Government. The total receipts of the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, were $52,- 
460.55 as compared with $53,218.41 in the previous year. The total 
allotment for the management of these national forests for the fiscal 
year 1913 was $36,745.79. The number of areas surveyed and platted 
for occupancy permits during the year was 120. The number of 
permits granted during the year for whaling stations, canneries, 
salteries, cold-storage plants, mild-cured salmon stations, stores, 
dwelling houses, power sites, flumes, etc., was 208; the number 
of such permits now in force is 332. The number of homesteads 
surveyed and reported for listing imder the act of June 11, 1906, 
which provides for the entry of agricultural lands within national 

I forests was 16, and 20 mineral claims were examined and reported 
upon. The total number of timber sales made during the year was 
267. The total amount of timber cut and scaled in the Tongass and 
Chugach National Forests during the fiscal year was 33,534,806 board 
feet, as compared with 44,647,410 board feet the previous year. Per- 
sons living on or near the national forests are permitted to take wood 
for domestic purposes free of charge. Timber needed by prospectors 
and miners in the development of their holdings is also given without 
payment. 

Sealing. — ^The total fur shipments from Alaska in 1912 aggregated 
$794,156.63, as compared with $802,750 in 1911. Sealing operations 
in the Pribilof Islands are under the direct control of the fur-seal 
agents of the Bureau of Fisheries. An actual census of the herd 
made in 1912 showed that there were 215,940 seals of all classes in the 
herd; 3,764 skins were sold at auction in London in January, 1913, 
the proceeds of the sale being $130,640.57. 
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Fisheries and reindeer industry. — ^The reindeer industry, estab- 
lished by the Government in 1892 has increased to a point where 
there is now an annual surplus available for slaughter, but with the 
exception of a few herds in the immediate vicinities of the towns 
there is no market for the meat. The herds are increasing rapidly. 
At the close of the fiscal year 1912 the whole number of reindeer was 
38,476, distributed among 54 herds, of which 24,068, or 62.5 per cent, 
were owned by natives. 

The fisheries output is second only to the production of gold and 
other metals, and its importance to the country generally, and par- 
ticularly the salmon fisheries, serves to emphasize the vital need of 
supplementary legislation to conserve and at the same time develop 
the industry to the end that the supply of available food fishes may 
not be depleted by mere exploiters for their personal gain. Sudi 
restrictions as appear necessary to conserve the supply of fish would 
seem to be an elementary requirement of proper supervision and con- 
trol by the Government. The relation of gear used to the conserva- 
tion of salmon fisheries that is affected by it has long been a much- 
debated question, and the recent extension of the use of traps in fs 
southeastern Alaska has raised another and different question — ^the pi 
employment of labor as affected by the stationary and movable gear, 
respectively. A thorough investigation of the fisheries of Alaska 
should be undertaken by the Government to the end that legislation ff 
may be enacted which will not only conserve the supply, but which 
will also deal with the economic and other features of the industry. j« 
An experiment station is needed where investigations can be con- 
ducted in the utilization of fishes and other aquatic products. The 
rebating system as applied to the private operation of hatcheries <: 
should be immediately abolished; its operation has been unsatis- 
factory in nearly every particular and the Federal Government 
should alone operate all the hatcheries in Alaska through the Bureau Ji 
of Fisheries. In the calendar year 1912 there were employed in the 
several branches of the fisheries 24,263 persons, an increase of 6,311 
over 1911. Of these 10,101 were whites, 7,299 Indians, and 6,868 
orientals. There was a noteworthy increase in the number of whites 
and natives employed, they being for the most part permanent resi- 
dents of the Territory. The total investment in the fisheries of 
Alaska in 1912 was $37,549,740, about 90 per cent of which was in- 
vested in salmon fishing. The finished product of all varieties of 
fish was valued at $18,877,468. The total production of halibut in 
1912 was 17,146,743 pounds, valued at $945,502, as against 17,315,191 
pounds, valued at $822,362, in 1911. 

Aids to navigation, — The need of more lights and other aids to 
navigation in the waters of Alaska, as well as surveys and resurveysj 
is insistent. Three passenger and freight steamers were wrecked the 
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past summer and others sustained minor injuries. A loss of 31 lives 
occurred when one of these steamers struck an uncharted rock in 
August last. 

Natives and other inhabitants. — ^The number of Alaska insane 
under treatment on September 30, 1913, was 189, of which 165 were 
men and 24 women. A large percentage of the inmates are aliens, 
including Chinese and Japanese. Momingside Sanitarium, near 
Portland, Oreg., where the Alaska insane are being cared for under 
a contract with the Government has been inspected at proper inter- 
vals by agents of the Interior Department. Detention hospitals for 
the insane were constructed and occupied during the past summer at 
Fairbanks and Nome. These hospitals were authorized by an act of 
Congress approved June 25, 1910, but their construction was delayed 
for various reasons. 

The condition of the native inhabitants continues to be fairly pros- 
perous, this being especially true of those of southeastern and south- 
western Alaska, the natives of those sections being as a whole self- 
reliant and usually industrious. Their worst physical enemy is 
the whisky peddler. Three special agents have been employed 
during the last fiscal year whose efforts have been directed toward 
the suppression of the liquor traffic among these people, and a fair 
amount of success has been attained. In southeastern Alaska 65 
arrests were made during the fiscal year of persons charged with 
selling liquor to natives and in a large percentage of the cases con- 
victions were obtained. An additional agent should be employed 
in the second judicial division, where there is now none. One agent 
is located in the first judicial division, one in the third, and one 
in the fourth. They are directly under the supervision of the gov- 
ernor's office. 

Alaska during the fiscal year afforded a fair field for labor, espe- 
cially in the southeastern section. In interior and northwestern 
Alaska a season of unparalleled drought created a smaller demand 
for mining and other labor. There were no strikes during the year 
and prices of labor in the several parts of the Territory remained 
practically stationary. 

Taxation. — Nine of the incorporated towns which caused an assess- 
ment of property to be made and a tax to be levied this year reported 
a total assessed valuation of $6,042,068. The tax rate of these 
towns ranges from one-half of 1 per cent to 2 per cent, the average 
being 1.31. Seven in the same list of nine towns levied a tax in 
1912 also, when the assessed valuation aggregated $4,123,687 as 
against $4,864,017 this year. 

The receipts from the issuance of hunters' licenses, shipping per- 
ttiits, and guide licenses are increasing annually, as more hunters are 
coining each year from the States and foreign countries to hunt big 
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game. The revenue now derived from these sources is covered 
directly into the United States Treasury instead of into the Alaska 
game fund, where it manifestly belongs and where it could be used 
for the further protection of game. There are many inequalities in 
the Alaska game law which call for amendatory legislation. 

Mining. — ^Patents have been granted to two coal-land claimants 
in Alaska. These patents were issued for claims carrying an in- 
ferior quality of coal. Patents have been applied for in the Bering 
River and Matanuska sections, but none have been granted, while 
many applications have been canceled. There are extensive coal 
measures in these regions. The importation of coal from the States 
and from foreign countries during the last fiscal year amounted to 
102,169 tons, valued at $492,301. The market price at which coal 
is sold ranges from $10 to $20 a ton, according to the locality in 
which it is sold. 

The value of the mineral output for 1913 has not been authorita- 
tively estimated, but as a whole it will probably not be as large as 
that of 1912, due to a shortage of water for mining purposes in the 
placer gold regions. The gold production in the calendar year 1912 
was valued at $17,145,951. The silver production, chiefly incidental 
to gold mining, was 515,186 fine ounces, valued at $316,839. The 
total value of all mineral products in 1912 was $22,537,821, as cwn- 
pared with $20,650,000 in 1911. 

Water power, — The utilization of the water powers of Alaska for 
manufacturing purposes is now receiving attention. The many water- 
power sites found in southeastern Alaska are such as to present those 
essentials which must be reckoned with when hydroelectric plants 
are the objects to be attained. These essentials embrace a large 
amount of power all the year, accessibility to market, location for 
transportation of products, and proximity of raw materials to be 
used. That there is a field for large electrochemical plants in Alaska 
is shoAvn from a consideration of the raw materials to be had and 
the demand for them when put into marketable form. These mate- 
rials include timber, lime, sulphur, and many others used in manu- 
facture of electrochemical products. 

Schools. — There are now 2G schools for white children outside of 
incorporated towns, employing 37 teachers, with a total enrollment 
of 943 pupils. The act of January 27, 1905, limits the amount which 
may be expended in the construction of a school building to $1,000, 
which is frequently found to be insufficient to cover the cost and 
which should be increased from $1,000 to $2,500, according to the 
size of the school. The law also provides that there shall be at least 
20 white children of school age in a community outside, of an incor- 
porated town before a school shall be established, and it should be 
amended so as to make it possible to establish school districts in places 
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where there are as few as 15 white children. A law passed by the 
Territorial legislature provides for the compulsory education of white 
children and those of mixed blood living a civilized life ; and similar 
provision is made for the compulsory education of native children and 
children of mixed blood not living a civilized life, where such chil- 
dren reside within 1 mile of a United States public school. 

Railroads, — There has been no new railroad construction in Alaska 
for several years past, nor will there be until the coal-lands problem 
and other questions are permanently settled. Grovernment construc- 
tion and operation of railroads in Alaska is recommended. Private 
initiative is practically barred under existing conditions. Owing to 
the tax of $100 per mile on railroads, two lines have not been operated 
during the past year. The nonoperation of these roads has worked a 
hardship on miners and prospectors, inasmuch as they afforded facil- 
ities for the transportation of supplies. The Federal tax on rail- 
roads should be suspended for the present by legislative action. 
Wagon-road and trail work was continued during the year under 
the direction of the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska. At 
the end of the fiscal year 1913 the total mileage of roads and trails 
was: Wagon roads, 862 miles; sled roads, 617 miles; trails, 2,116 
miles, which latter include 253 miles of trails that are temporarily 
staked each winter. 

Public health. — Public health conditions generally have been good, 
although during the year there have been a number of epidemics, 
confined largely to the native population. A serious outbreak of 
measles was reported on the islands of Kodiak and Afognak late in 
October, and prompt measures for the stamping out of the disease 
were taken by the Federal and Territorial authorities. An act passed 
by the Territorial legislature provides for the registration and pre- 
vention of communicable diseases, and another act passed by the same 
body provides for the collection and registration of vital statistics. 

Territorial legislation. — ^The Territorial legislature, which was es- 
tablished by the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, convened 
for its first session on March 3 last, the session lasting 60 days. Bien- 
nial sessions will be held hereafter. 

An act passed by the Territorial legislature provides for the or- 
ganization of banking corporations and the regulation of the busi- 
ness of banking and its supervision by a Territorial banking board. 
Examinations of banks, other than national banks, must be made at 
least once annually. 

Land laws. — Simplification of the land laws, so far as they apply 
to Alaska, is desirable in order to encourage the settlement of the 
agricultural lands and to meet other peculiar conditions found only 
in an isolated country. Under the act of May 17, 1884, it was pro- 
vided that Indians and other persons should not be disturbed in the 
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possession of any lands actually in their use or occupancy. Few, if 
any, of these claimants remain in possession of the original claims. 
So many years have elapsed that proof of ownership of the land is 
now difficult to secure, and if the rights of these persons or their 
descendants are to be recognized and preserved. Congress should pro- 
vide some method whereby they may obtain title. 

Capitol building. — ^An appropriation was made by the act of 1910 
for the construction of a general office building, intended to provide 
quarters for the post office, customhouse, governor's offices, surveyor 
general's offices, and a number of other offices at Juneau. An ex- 
cellent site has been purchased and tests of the ground were made for r 
the foundation during the past summer. The limit of cost of $200,000 ' - 
was not sufficient at the time it was authorized, and since that time ■- 
a legislature has been established and the question of securing suit- - 
able quarters for it is a serious one. The population of Juneau is F 
increasing rapidly, and in order to provide a suitable capitol building, ■■/' 
with accommodations for the legislature and all of the government p 
offices as well as rooms for the Alaska Historical Library and Museum, 1 
the cost limit should be increased to $600,000. i- 

HAWAH. :- 

The governor, in his annual report, states that the year has been !_ 
one of prosperity and progress. 

Imports and exports. — Imports and exports aggregated $79,474,880, f 
which, although less by $4,668,880 than the amount for the preceding ^ 
year, was greater by $7,850,221 than the largest amount before that 
The imports were $36,002,940, an increase of $7,308,618, and the ex- [ 
ports $43,471,940, a decrease of $11,977,498. This decrease was ; 
wholly in the exports to continental United States, on account of the 
low price of sugar and a shortage in the sugar crop caused by drought 
The imports from continental United States have more than doubled 
during the last six years. The exports of the principal minor crop, 
pineapples, have increased about fivefold during the last five years. 
The tonnage, exclusive of interisland traffic, naval vessels, and Army 
transports, has increased about 66 per cent since the first year of 
Territorial government, the largest increase having occurred during 
the last year. The customs receipts were $1,869,513.89, an increase 
of $226,316.52, and the internal-revenue receipts $240,553.38, a de- 
crease of $25,672.04. Since the organization of Territorial govern- 
ment the customs receipts have aggregated $18,426,172.12 and the 
internal-revenue receipts $1,470,437.42. The Federal Government 
accomplished much during the year in the construction of its naval 
station, fortifications, and military posts, and greatly increased its 
forces in the Territory. 
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Territorial finances. — Territorial receipts nearly equaled disburse- 
ments, notwithstanding large expenditures for public improvements 
and other special purposes. The net cash balances in all current reve- 
nue accounts at the close of the year aggregated $1,308,247.09, a de- 
crease of only $5,539.34. The total revenues collected by the Terri- 
tory and counties aggregated $4,680,750.90, an increase of $364,778.14, 
i-J of which $2,671,219.58 went to the Territory and $2,009,531.32 to the 
J3 counties. Out of $3,985,006.01 available for the Territory from cur- 
^ rent revenues, including cash on hand, $2,676,758.92 was expended. 
Q Territorial 4 per cent bonds were paid to the amount of $110,000 
fg and additional public improvement 4 per cent bonds were issued to 
](jf the amount of $1,500,000 at 100.5887. At the close of the year the 
bonded indebtedness was $6,844,000, or 3.90 per cent of the assessed 
value of property. A portion of this indebtedness was incurred for 
county improvements. There are no county bonds. 

Bank deposits, capitcdization of corporat%ons, and insurance husi- 
ness. — Bank deposits at the close of the year aggregated $17,026,- 
297.02, a decrease of $1,162,838.48, but greater than for any preceding 
year except the last. The capitalization of domestic corporations was 
$172,733,078, an increase of $4,515,500. New fire, life, and marine 
insurance was written to the amount of $101,375,950.43. 

Work of Territorial legislature. — ^Th^e legislature at its biennial 
session last spring enacted much legislation of an advanced character, 
particularly on political, industrial, and social subjects. Laws were 
passed providing, among other things, for the creation of a public 
utilities commission with extensive powers, direct primaries, the 
prohibition of political contributions by corporations, and to some 
extent for the merit system in public services, the separation of Ter- 
ritorial and local elections, elections at large instead of by districts, 
the shortening of ballots, and the further adjustment of the rela- 
tions between the Territorial and local governments and the develop- 
ment of the latter. On social subjects, laws were passed providing 
remedies for the desertion of wives and children, compelling fathers 
to support their illegitimate children, raising the age of consent of 
females, limiting the working hours of females under 16 years of 
age, and providing for the more effectual enforcement of the liquor 
laws. Provision was made also for a new compilation and revision 
of all the laws of the Territory. 

Population. — ^The first census, in 1832, showed a population of 
180,313, which declined until 1872, when it was 56,897, since when 
it has increased until the last census, in 1910, it was 191,909. An esti- 
mate based on statistics of births, deaths, arrivals, and departures 
shows that during the three years since the last census it has grown 
to 217,744, an increase of 25,835, or 13.46 per cent. During these 
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three years there were decreases in pure Hawaiians through an excess 
of deaths and Chinese through an excess of departures, and increases 
in Spanish introduced by the Territorial government, other Cau- 
casians, chiefly Americans, including many in the military forces of the 
United States, Filipinos introduced by the sugar planters, and part- 
Hawaiians, Portuguese, and Japanese through an excess of births. 
During the year the recorded births numbered 5,568 and the deaths 
8,232. The Territory introduced 2,413 Spanish, 228 Portuguese, and 
65 Russians at a cost of $328,580.61. The sugar planters introduced j 
5,747 Filipinos. During the last six and one-half years the Territory ! 
has introduced 7,695 Spanish, 5,196 Portuguese, and 2,121 Russians, ;- 
a total of 15,012, at a cost of $1,226,957.48. During the last four •: 
years the sugar planters have introduced 13,715 Filipinos. The per- }: 
centage of non- Asiatic employees on the sugar plantations has in- [: 
creased from 12.30 at the time of the organization of Territorial p 
government to 37.15 at the present time. The first year under a j: 
bonus system adopted last year shows an increase of $335,993.43, or 
13 per cent, over the regular wages of plantation employees receiving 
$50 or less per month. Living conditions of such employees have 
been generally improved by the substitution of cottages with modem 
sanitary arrangements and garden space in place of tenement houses. 

During the year 325 homesteads were taken. During the three 
jrears since the amendments of the organic act 980 homesteads have 
been taken, with a larger percentage taken by Americans and other 
Caucasians than previously. During the 13 years of Territorial gov- 
ernment 2,523 homesteads have been taken, namely, 931 during the 
first 7 years, or an average of 133 a year, and 1,592 during the last 6 
years, or an average of 265 a year. Much progress has been made in 
working out a successful homestead system with a view to the en- 
couragement of genuine homesteading and discouragement of taking 
homestead lots for purposes of speculation or investment. The topo- 
graphic and hydrographic surveys of the Territory have made good 
progress under increased appropriations. Another large irrigation 
project was begun by private enterprise — for conveying water from 
the windward to the leeward side of the island of Oahu by means of 
tunnels, the longest of which will be nearly three miles in length. 
The project will probably cost upward of $2,000,000. Additional 
forest reserves were created to the extent of 57,305 acres. The intro- 
duction of parasitic enemies of the Mediterranean fruit fly from 
West Africa gives promise of exterminating that pest, which has 
caused much damage during the last few years. 

Transjwrtation. — Transportation facilities are constantly improv- 
ing. During the year five large steamers were added and the con- 
struction of six others begun for the traffic with the mainland. The 
construction of a large floating dry dock was begun at Honolulu. 
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Much railroad and wagon road construction was accomplished as 
well as considerable work in building wharves and making harbor 
improvements. Work was begun also on two powerful wireless sta- 
tions for communication with California and Japan. 

Public works. — ^Much progress was made in carrying out the large 
program laid out two years ago for the construction of various public 
works, chiefly wharves and harbors, roads, water and sewer works, 
and school and other public buildings, at an expenditure of about 
$5,000,000. 

Ediication. — ^The new financial policy adopted two years ago for 
the public schools is operating well. The object of this is to obtain 
the necessary buildings and teachers to accommodate all children of 
school age and greater teaching efficiency through the payment of 
higher salaries. During the last year the amount expended for the 
public schools was $946,541.50, or at the jate of $36.73 per pupil, as 
compared with $483,594.50, or at the rate of $23.48 per pupil two 
years ago. Of this amount $677,799.72 was for maintenance ; that is, 
exclusive of new buildings, or at the rate of $26.44 per pupil, as com- 
pared with $23.27 two years ago. During these two years the number 
of teachers in the public schools has increased from 523 to 692, or 
32.51 per cent, and the number of pupils from 20,597 to 25,631, or 
24.44 per cent. The number of pupils in all schools, both public and 
private, has increased during the 13 years of Territorial government 
from 15,537 to 32,938, or 112 per cent. The appropriations for voca- 
tional training have been greatly increased. During the last year a 
Territorial library was opened in a handsome building located in the 
civic center of Honolulu with about 20,000 volumes and an assured 
annual income pf about $15,000. 

Eealth.-^'Ho epidemic occurred during the year. Much additional 
legislation was enacted for the protection of the public health and 
the work of the health department, which is of unusual extent and 
importance in this Territory in view of local conditions, was pushed 
vigorously. 

NATIONAL PABKS AND BESEBVATIONS. 

The setting aside of tracts of land in various sections of the United 
States as pleasure grounds for all the people was begun by Con- 
gress in the establishment, by the act approved March 1, 1872 (17 
Stat., 32), of the Yellowstone National Park. Subsequently other 
lands in various sections of the country have from time to time been 
set aside for that purpose, as well as a practical means of preserving 
the wonders of nature therein from desecration. Over 4,436,900 
acres of land have at the present time been set aside for park pur- 
poses, the total number of national parks at present being 12, and 
recommendations have been submitted to Congress looking to the 
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llje public interest in these national reseixations, not only in this 
countr\' but abroa<L is clearlv evidenced bv the increasanir number of 
v'mUfTH thereto, yumerous requests have been received from abroad 
for literature showing the method of creation and the management 
of our national parks, and it is understood that national parks some- 
what alorj^ the lines of those of this country have been, or are about 
to \a:. created in Argentina. Austria. Canada. Denmark, France, 
Gerrrianv. Xorwav. Sweden, and Switzerland. There are now pend- 
ing F>efore Congresrs 12 bills looking to the creation of new national 
park--: an follows: In California. 3: in Oregon, 3: in California and 
Nevada. 1 : and 1 each in Colorado. Idaho. Kentuckv. Maine, and the 
7'erritorv of Hawaii. 

ViaxtorH. — During the present year the total number of visitors to 
all the parks aggregated 251,703. as against 229,084 in 1912, 224,000 
in 191 1, jifjd lOS.oOe in 1910. Travel to these parks will doubtless be 
grf^aijy augmented hereafter, particularly during 1915, when the 
I'jjrjarfjfi-Pacific International Exposition will be held in San Fran- 
cis^;o, at which time the various transcontinental railroads will doubt- 
l*tK-: provide a transportation rate calculated to attract tourists to 
\\w:rM parks, as well as to the exposition. 

h'co/Komic value of national parks. — Aside from the cost of trans- 
jiortation from points of departure to the park, some idea of the 
economic value of tourist travel through these parks may be obtained 
by reference to the financial reports of concessions in three of the 
Wr\[^itr fiarks, to wit, the Yellowstone, where receipts for 1912 total 
$l,0C7,Hn.«4, as against $1,050,039 for 1911; the Yosemite, $311,- 
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444.32 for 1912, as against $295,500 for 1911 ; and the Mount Rainier, 
$56,735.93 for 1912. 

Appropriations and revenues, — The total appropriations made by 
Congress for protection and improvement of these parks during the 
year, expendable under this department, was $244,550, and the total 
revenues received from concessionaires in all the parks was $96,630.82. 

Proposed bureau of national parks. — ^In the annual report of tHe 
Secretary of the Interior for 1911, in discussing national-park affairs, 
he stated : 

While public interest in, and use of, these reservations is steadily increasing, 
as shown by the growing number of visitors, adequate provision has not been 
made for their efficient administration, and sufficient appropriations have not 
been made for their proper care and development. At present each of these 
parks is a separate and distinct unit for administrative purposes. The only 
general supervision which is possible is that obtained by referring matters re- 
lating to the national parks to the same officials in the office of the Secretary 
of the Interior. Separate appropriations are made for each park, and the em- 
ployment of a common supervising and directing force is impossible. Many of 
the problems in park management are the same throughout all of the national 
parks, and a great gain would be obtained and substantial economies could be 
effected if the national parks and reservations were grouped together under 
a single administrative bureau. Bills to create a bureau of national parks 
have heretofore been introduced in Congress, and, in my Judgment, they should 
Immediately receive careful consideration so that proper legislation for this 
purpose may be enacted. Adequate appropriation should also be made for the 
development of these pleasure grounds of the people, especially through the 
construction of roads and trails and their proper care and maintenance. 

In a special message to Congress, dated February 3, 1911, Presi- 
dent Taft stated : 

I earnestly recommend the establishment of a bureau of national parka 
Such legislation is essential to the proper management of those wondrous mani- 
festations of nature, so startling and so beautiful that everyone recognizes the 
obligations of the Government to preserve them for the edification and recrea- 
tion of the people. 

A bill (S. 826, 63d Cong., 1st sess.) to establish a national-park 
service, and for other purposes, is now pending in Congress and has 
been reported favorably by the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
and its enactment into law is earnestly recommended. 

Automobiles in the parks. — Automobiles have heretofore been ad- 
mitted under license and strict regulations governing travel upon the 
roads into the Mount Eainier National Park, the Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park, the Glacier National Park, the Wind Cave National 
Park, the Piatt National Park, and the General Grant National Park, 
and during the year automobiles were permitted over a road in the 
northwestern section of the Yellowstone National Park not forming 
a part of the generally traveled routes in that reservation, to accom- 
modate the people of Gallatin County, Mont. During the year auto- 
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mobiles, under appropriate regulations, were also admitted over the 
Giant Forest Road, in the Sequoia National Park, and into the 
Yosemite National Park, Cal., over the Coulterville Boad from the 
Merced Grove of Big Trees into the Yosemite Valley, and steps are 
now being taken looking to the use of other roads in said reservatioiui 
by automobiles. The generally traveled roads in the Yellowstone 
and Mesa Verde National Parks, and the Hot Springs Reservation, 
Ark., are not in such condition as to permit of safety to individuals 
and animals in their joint use by motor-driven vehicles and vehicles 
drawn by horses. Adequate appropriations should therefore be 
made to put the roads in these parks in such condition as that they 
can be used by all persons at all times, irrespective of the meiuis of 
conveyance thereover employed. Licenses have been issued during 
1913 as follows : 



Automobile licenses issued season of 191S. 



Mount Rainier 
Crater Lake. . . 

Glacier 

Sequoia 

Oeneral Qrant. 

Yosemite 

Wind Cave 



Automo- 


Motor 


biles. 


cydes. 


1,197 


18t 


781 


U 


307 


1 


n 


2 


152 


} 


182 




9 





Sanitary inspections. — Sanitary inspections have been made during 
the year by a chemist of the United States Geological Survey of 
camp, hotel, and other conditions in the Glacier, Yellowstone, and 
Yosemite National Parks with a view to affording better protection 
from a hygienic standpoint to visitors to those reservations, and simi- 
lar protective measures will be taken as appropriations permit where 
necessary in other national parks. 

Expenditwre of revenues. — ^In all the national parks, except the 
Crater Lake and Mesa Verde, the acts of Congress setting aside the 
lands embraced therein for park purposes authorize the expenditure 
of the revenues derived from concessions therein in the management 
and protection of the reservations. In the interest, therefore, of good 
administration, legislation should be enacted authorizing the use of 
the revenues of these two parks for purposes of administration, pro- 
tection, etc., therein. In the estimates submitted to Congress for 
these reservations, appropriate legislation along these lines has been 
recommended. 

Patented lands. — In all the national parks, with the exception of 
the Yellowstone, General Grant, Piatt, Wind Cave,, and SuUys Hill, 
their administration is embarrassed by the fact that they contain 
within their boundaries private holdings and some toll roads. These 
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private holdings are as follows: Yosemite National Park, 19,827 
acres; Sequoia National Park, 3,716.96 acres; Crater Lake National 
Park, 1,337 acres and 1,121.11 acres of unperfected bona fide claims; 
Mesa Verde National Park, 875 acres and 118 acres unperfected bona 
fide claims; Mount Rainier National Park, 18.2 acres; and Glacier 
National Park, 8,864.40 acres of patented lands and 7,803.71 acres of 
unperfected bona fide claims. These lands, including toll roads in 
the Sequoia and Yosemite National Parks, should be acquired by the 
Government. In discussing this matter in his last annual report the 
Secretary of the Interior stated : 

It is of special and urgent importance that provision sliould also be made by 
Ctongress for the extinguishment of private holdings in the several parks. 
These holdings seriously interfere with the proper administration of the parks 
and impair their usefulness and beauty in many ways. They can be extin- 
guished either by way of direct appropriation for their [)urchase or by author- 
izing their exchange for lands or timber within the particular parks or within 
the national forest reserve adjacent thereto. The public timber so exchanged 
can, in many cases, be confined to dead or matured timber which can be removed 
from the parks without injuriously affecting the scenic beauty thereof. If au- 
thority of this sort is vested in the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior, as to the reserves of which they have jurisdiction respectively, 
exchanges of park or forest lands or timber can be made for appropriate strips 
of private timbered lands along the public roads within the exterior limits of 
the parks or forest reserves, so as to protect the scenic beauty of these roads 
from impending destruction. 

Jurisdiction. — In the Yellowstone National Park and the Piatt 
National Park the United States has exclusive jurisdiction thereover, 
and Congress has provided a means of enforcement of the laws and 
regulations pertaining thereto. In the other national parks, how- 
ever, over which the laws of the States in which they are located 
obtain, great difficulties in administration have been encountered, 
owing to the fact that the department has no jurisdiction to punish 
offenses in violation of the regulations relating thereto, and partic- 
ularly in the matter of preventing depredations on game and the 
selling of liquor therein. The Legislature of the State of Montana, 
by act of February 17, 1911, ceded exclusive jurisdiction to the United 
States of the territory within the metes and bounds of the Glacier 
National Park, and the Legislature of the State of Washington by 
act of March 16, 1901, ceded exclusive jurisdiction to the United 
States over lands in the Mount Rainier National Park. A bill look- 
ing to the acceptance of cession of jurisdiction by the State of Mon- 
tana over the Glacier National Park is now pending in the Senate, 
having been reported upon favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, and should be enacted into law at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. A bill providing for acceptance of jurisdiction over the 
Mount Rainier National Park will, it is understood, be shortly intro- 
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duced in Congress, and it should likewise receive early and favorable 
consideration. 

There are hereto appended tables giving the location, date of 
establishment, area, private holdings, if any, and number of visitors, 
and the special characteristics of the various national parks under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, the appropriations 
made by Congress for the protection and improvement thereof during 
1913 and seven years prior thereto, as well as revenues derived from 
leases, privileges, and concessions in said reservation received during 
said period, as well as a statement of the automobile receipts dur- 
ing 1913. 

HRTCH HETCHY VALLEY, Y06EMITE NATIONAL PABK. 

A permit was issued by the Secretary of the Interior on May 11, 

1908, granting to the city of San Francisco right of way over c^*tam 
lands in the Yosemite National Park, with permission to take water 
from Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy Valley in that park, under 
the conditions therein set forth. The stipulations of this permit 
provided, among other things, that the Lake Eleanor site should 
be developed to its full capacity before beginning the development 
of the Hetch Hetchy site, and also for the protection of the rights 
of the Modesto irrigation district and the Turlock irrigation dis- 
trict to the use of the natural flow of the Tuolumne Kiver and its 
branches to the full extent of their claims, etc Thereafter the city 
imder said permit surveyed a dam site at Lake Eleanor and made 
preliminary surveys of the Lake Eleanor main canal running from 
the dam above mentioned to the junction of the Hetch Hetchy main 
canal, etc., which were approved by the department February 25, 

1909, and took steps looking to the dearing and exploration of foun- 
dations for the dam site. 

In February, 1910, the then Secretary of the Interior issued a cita- 
tion to the mayor and supervisors of the city and county of San 
Francisco to show cause why the Hetch Hetchy Valley reservoir site 
should not be eliminated from the permit theretofore granted to the 
city on May 11, 1909, for a water supply for said city and county. 
A board of Army engineers was detailed by the Secretary of War 
as an advisory board to the Secretary of the Interior in the disposi- 
tion of the matter. 

Upon consideration of the application of the city for an extension 
of time to secure further data, a continuance was granted for that 
purpose until June 1, 1911, and the board of Army engineers was 
authorized to receive such data as might be furnished by the city to 
establish its claim for the necessity for the use of the Hetch Hetchy 
site and to secure such other necessary data as they might deem 
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advisable, and an appropriation of $12,000 was granted by Congress 
to defray the expenses of this board. 

On account of the stated inability of the city to procure within the 
time allotted the data deemed necessary by the board, postponement 
was granted from time to time by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
final documents not being submitted by the city until September 1, 
1912. The final hearing on the matter was had before the then Sec- 
retary of the Interior November 25 to 30, 1912, at which the parties 
interested were represented and at which the Army board was present. 
The report of the Army board was submitted to tiie Secretary of the 
Interior on February 19, 1913, and was transmitted to Congress. 
(H. Doc. No. 54, 63d Cong., 1st sess.) 

In the judgment of the board, in making a selection of one of the 

several sources of water supply that could be obtained and used by 

the city of San Francisco and adjacent communities, the determining 

factor is principally one of cost. The project proposed by the city of 

San Francisco, known as the Hetch Hetchy project, in the opinion 

of the board, was $20,000,000 cheaper than any other feasible project 

for furnishing an adequate supply of water to the city, and such 

project had the additional advantage of permitting the development 

of a greater amount of water power than any other. The use of the 

Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir site was regarded as necessary 

if the full flow of the upper Tuolumne River was to be conserved. 

Furthermore, it was of the opinion that there would be sufficient 

water if adequately stored and economically used to supply both 

the reasonable demands of the bay communities and the reasonable 

needs of the Turlock-Modesto irrigation districts for the remainder 

of the present century. 

By reason of the fertility of the lands under irrigation and their 
aridness without water, the necessity of preserving all available 
water in the valley of California will sooner or later make the de- 
mand for the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir " prac- 
tically irresistible." A delay of the few years in transforming Hetch 
Hetchy Valley into a reservoir is of but little importance, and it was 
therefore not deemed necessary in the judgment of the board to 
require delaying the construction of this reservoir imtil the Lake 
Eleanor and Cherry sources have been fully developed. 

Under date of March 1, 1913, former Secretary Fisher, in disposing 
of this case, stated, among other things : 

In view of the language of the Yosemite Reservation act of 1890 I believe 
that, as a matter of broad public policy and not at all as a matter of necessary 
statutory construction, the natural condition of so important a natural curiosity 
or wonder as the Hetch Hetchy Valley should not be radically changed without 
the express authority of Congress embodied either in a statute granting a per- 
mit and fixing its terms and conditions or by an act conferring upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the power to issue such a permit upon terms and conditions 
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to be fixed by him within broad general limitations. I have rq;ieatedly urged 
that the act of 1001 should be amended in this very way. 

On March 12, 1913, there were presented for c(»isideration, with 
a view to approval, maps constituting application for rights of way 
through the Yosemite National Park under the act of February 15, 
1901, filed by the city and county of San Frandsoo, under surveys 
which had been authorized in the park by the department under 
date of December 3, 1912, and upon consideration thereof the maps 
were approved, with the following indorsement: 

The foregoing map, filed under the act of February 15, 1901, by the dty of 
San Francisco, assignee of James D. Phelan, is hereby approved, subject to the 
filing by the city of San Francisco of such formal stipulations and the fulfill- 
ment of such conditions as may be hereafter indicated, it being understood that 
no permanent work of any character whatsoever shall be constructed or done 
and that such map is filed and approved for the purpose of enabling the city 
of San Francisco to protect and develop its private water rights, acquired under 
the laws of the State of California, pending action by Congress upon the appli- 
cation of the city of San Francisco. The approval of May 11, 1908, of the 
Hetch Hetchy reservoir site is hereby revolted. 

Subsequently H. R. 6281 was introduced in Congress, " Granting to 
the city and county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, 
and through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in 
the State of California, and for other purposes." Hearings were 
had thereon before the House Committee on Public Lands, and a 
new bill (H. R. 7207, granting authority to the city and county of 
San Francisco to secure, under conditions therein set forth, water 
from the Yosemite National Park) , after very full discussion, subse- 
quently passed both Houses of Congress. 

The department, in reporting favorably upon the measure, stated, 
among other things : 

The permission desired by the city and county of San Francisco to secure 
water from the Yosemite National Park for municipal purposes, etc, should be 
accorded. The communities on San Francisco Bay constitute the largest center 
of population ou the Pacific coast and are urgently in need of an adequate 
supply of pure, wholesome water for domestic consumption and for fire pro- 
tection. This project would insure the development of a dependable supply of 
water for the use of the adjacent irrigation districts and it would also provide 
for the development of power now going to waste. The city of San Francisco 
has evidenced its good faith in this matter by providing for a large bond issue 
looking to securing money to effectuate the grant if accorded. The bill under 
consideration fully protects the interests of the United States in the park and 
elsewhere. Under the project as proposed by the city the floor of the Hetefa 
Hetchy Valley, now difficult of access and frequently unhealthy, will be con- 
verted into a lake of great beauty and be provided with suitable approaches. 
Under the provisions of this bill the revenues derived by the (Government from 
the generation of electrical energy from the waters In the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
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which in time will grow into a very considerable sum, are to be used for the 
maintenance and improvement of the Yosemite National Park, and the city of 
San Francisco has undertaken to construct and maintain roads, trails, and 
bridges, which will practically result in a great enlargement of the park areas 
of the high Sierras by making them more safely and easily accessible. 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS AND PBESEBVATION OF AMERICAN 

ANTIQUITIES. 

By an act approved June 8, 1906, entitled "An act for the preser- 
vation of American antiquities," the President of the United States 
is authorized, " in his discretion, to declare by public proclamation 
historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric structures, and other 
objects of historic or scientific interest that are situated upon the 
lands owned or controlled by the Government of the United States 
to be national monuments." Under such authority the President has 
created the twenty-nine monuments: 

National monuments administered by Interior Department, 



Name. 



Devils Tower 

Montezuma Castle. 

El Monro 

Chaco Canyon 

Muir Woods* 

Pinnacles 

Tumaoacori. 
Mukuntuweap. 
Shoshone Cavern. 
Natural Bridges *. 
Gran Quivira. 
Sitka. 

Rainbow Bridge * 

Lewis and Clark Cavern . 

Colorado 

Petrified Forest 

Navajo * 



State. 



Date. 



Wyoming Sept. 24,1906 

Arizona Dec. 8,1906 

New Mexico do 

do Mar. 11,1907 

Califbmia Jan. 9,1908 

do Jan. 16, 1908 

Arizona ; Sept. 15, 1908 

Utah I July 31,1909 

Wyoming i Sept. 21, 1909 

Utah ; Sept. 26, 1909 

New Mexico Nov. 1,1909 

Alaska i Mar. 23,1910 

Utah i May 30,1910 

Montana May 16, 1911 

Colorado May 24,1911 

Arizona , July 31, 1911 

do Mar. 14,1912 



Area. 



Aeret. 

1,152 

160 

160 

120,629 

296 

2,080 

10 

115,840 

210 

12,740 

160 

57 

160 

160 

13,883 

25,625 

360 



1 Estimated area. 

* Donated to the United States. 

> Originally set aside by proclamation of Apr. 16, 1908, and contained only 120 acres. 

< Within an Indian reservation. 

One new monument, Cabrillo National Monument, was created 
during the fiscal year at Point Loma, of a small tract of land which 
lies within the military reservation at Fort Rosecrans, Cal., the same 
being of historic interest because of the discovery of the territory 
now partly embraced in the State of California, by Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, who first sighted land on September 28, 1542. This monu- 
ment is under the jurisdiction of the War Department. 

Administrative conditions, — The supervision of these various 
monuments has, in the absence of any specific appropriation for their 
protection and improvement, necessarily been intrusted to the field 
officers of the department having charge of the territory in which 
the several monuments are located. 
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Administrative conditious continue to be unsatisfax^tory, as no 
appropriation of funds has yet been made available for this inx- 
portant, protective, and preservative work. Such supervision as hsLs 
been possible in the cases of a few monuments only has been wholl^^ 
inadequate and has not prevented vandalism, unauthorized exploits^- 
tion or spoliation of relics found in those prehistoric ruins, whose 
preservation is contemplated by the passage of the act of June 8, 
1906. An estimate in the sum of $5,000 for protection of these moaxi- 
ments was submitted last year, but no appropriation was made, and a 
similar estimate will again be submitted to Congress, not so muci 
for the purpose of preserving by restoration the objects reserved in 
the national monuments as to prevent the removal of valuable relics 
and vandalism. Monuments suffering from these causes should be 
provided with a custodian or superintendent, and in this way a small 
general appropriation can be made most useful and its expenditure 
will be wholly in the interest of the public. The protection and \ 
preservation of the national monuments as public reservations are of 
great interest and importance because a great variety of objects, his- 
toric, prehistoric, and scientific in character, are thus preserved for 
public use intact, instead of being exploited by private individuals 
for gain and their treasures scattered. These reserves should be ad- 
ministered in connection with the national parks, which they strongly 
resemble. It would be difficult to define one in terms that would 
exclude the other. The renewal of the estimate for a small appro- 
priation has been made for the purpose of keeping this class of re- 
serves intact until such time as Congress shall authorize the creation 
of some administrative unit which shall take over both the parks 
and monuments and administer them under a general appropriation. 

National monuments wnder other departments. — ^The following 
national monuments are not administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior : 

National monuments administered by Department of Agriculture, 



Name. 



Cinder Cone 

Lassen Peak 

GUa Cliff DweUings. 

Tonto 

Grand Canyon 

Jewel Cave 

Wheeler 

Oreg[on Caves 

Devil Postpile 

Mount Olympus. . . 



State. 



California 

do 

New Mexico.. 

Arizona 

do 

South Dakota. 

Colorado 

Or^on 

Calffomia 

Washington.. 



Date. 



May 6,1907 
do 

Nov. 16,1907 
Dec. 19,1907 
Jan. 11,1908 
Feb. 7,1908 
Dec. 7, 1908 
July 12,1909 
July 6,1911 
Apr. 17,1912 



Area. 



Aeret. 

16,120 

11,280 

160 

1640 

1806,400 

11,280 

1300 

480 

1800 

1606,480 



1 Estimated area. 
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yationaJ monuments administered by War Department. 



Name. 



Big Hole Battlefield!. 
Cabrillo 



Montana. 
California. 



' Set aside by Executive order. 

Excavation of 7niin&, — Paragraph 3 of the uniform rules eikI regu* 
latiwis promulgated by the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, 
and War, under date of December 28, 1906, to carry out the provisions 
of the act for the preservation of American antiquities, reads as 
follows : 

Permits for the exc«nvatioii of ruins, the excavation of archaeological sites, 
and the gathering of objects of antiquity will be granted by the respective 
Secretaries having jurisdiction to reputable museums, universities, colleges, 
or other recognized scientific or educational institutions, or to their duly 
authorized agents. 

During the year three permits w^re granted for the examination, 
excavation, and gathering, of specimens, as follows : 

To the Peabody Museum of Harvard University of the ruins in 
Chinlee Valley, west and northwest of Canyon Del Muerto, Ariz. 

To the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Insti* 
tutioB in the Chaco Canyon National Monument within the Navajo 
Indian Reservation in northwestern New Mexico. 

To the Utah State Museum, University of Utah, in the Navajo 
National Monument, and small ruins in San Juan County, Utah, and 
near Bluff, Utah. 

Three permits were granted for the gathering of samples of 
silicified wood from the Petrified Forest National Monument, Ari-» 
zona, as follows: To the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, of Columbus, Ohio ; to Dr. W. Thiele, representing the Uni» 
versity of Strassburg, Germany ; and to Prof* Alfred La Croix, rep- 
resenting the Museum of Natural History, Paris, France. 

BIRD BESEBVES. 

During the year nine new reserves for the protection of native 
birds were created, as follows: 

Bird reserves created during fiscal year 19 IS. 

Chamisso Island Reservation, Alaska, created December 7, 1912. 
Pishkun Reservation, Mont., created December 17, 1912. 
Desecheo Island Reservation, P. R„ created December 19, 1912. 
Gravel Island Reservation, Wis., created January 9, 1913. 
Aleutian Islands Reservation, Alaska, created March 3, 1913. 
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Canal Zone, Panama, created March 10, 1913. 

Walker I^ke Keservation, Ark., created April 21, 1913. 

Petit Bois Island Keservation, Ala. and Miss., created May 6, 1913. 

Anaho Island Reservation, Nev., created September 4, 1913. 

Niobrara Reservation, Nebr., enlarged November 14, 1912. 

As appears from this list these reservations are scattered between 
Alaska and Porto Rico, two new ones in Alaska, one of which 
(the Aleutian Islands) was established not only for the purpose of 
protecting native birds but also for the encouragement of propaga- 
tion of fur-bearing animals, reindeer, and food fishes. For the first 
time a bird reserve was established in the States of Arkansas, Nevada, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and after a careful consideration, based 
upon representations made by this department, the Isthmian Canal 
Commission secured an Executive order for the protection of the 
native birds within the zone, which, in its punitive features, con- 
forms to section 84 of the United States Penal Code. Jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone Reservation is, however, retained by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission instead of being placed with the Department of 
Agriculture, as is the case in all other Government bird reserves. 

In addition to these 9 new reserves, the Niobrara Reservation, 
Nebr., which was created by Executive order dated January 11, 1912, 
was enlarged by a second order of November 14, 1912, so as to in- 
clude within its boundaries about 614 acres, covering the old parade 
ground of the Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, including a 
spring of fresh running water and some of the military buildings 
and barracks which could be used for stables and for residence pur- 
poses by a custodian. This additional tract has been fenced and 
small herds of buffalo, elk, and deer, donated by J. W. Gilbert, a 
citizen of Nebraska, have been permanently domiciled therein, and 
it is believed that the climate and natural environment will insure 
the healthful and rapid increase of all of these most valuable of the 
larger native mammals. 

The creation of these 9 additional reservations brings the total 
number of bird reserves up to 65, and active administrative work by 
the Agricultural Department upon all of the reserves within its 
jurisdiction, which have been in serious need of efficient warden 
service, has been most satisfactory. 

ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS. 
GOVERNMENT HOSPFTAL FOR THE INSANE. 

Movements of population. — On June 30, 1913, there were remain- 
ing in the hospital 2,988 patients, as against 2,898 on June 30, 1912. 
an increase of 90 patients. There were admitted during the year 
746 patients, an increase over the previous year of 13, this being the 
largest number of admissions in the history of the institution, with 
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one exception, to wit, the year 1903-4, when the number was 766. 
The total number of patients treated during the year was 3,644, an 
increase of 49 over last year. The number of discharges, including 
deaths, was 656, a decrease of 41, despite the increase in population. 
The decrease in the number of deaths was 11. The daily average 
number of inmates was 2,950.66, as against 2,871.75 of the previous 
year, an increase of 78.91. 

The training school for nurses graduated 5 male and 18 female 
nurses in May. Twenty-four men and 12 women were promoted 
from the junior class to the senior class of the training school. 

Patients during ffscaJ year rnded June 30, 1913. 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 




White. 


Colored. 


^Vhite. 


Colored. 


RftTTiaining JnnA SO, 1Q19 


1,762 
455 


374 
94 


486 
125 


276 
72 


2,898 
746 


Admitted during the year 






Total number under treatment 


2,217 


468 


611 


348 


3,644 






Discharged: 

Recovered 


68 
26 
60 
37 
200 


14 
11 
10 

6 
52 


31 
13 
27 
5 
37 


7 
7 
7 
6 
32 


120 


Improved 


57 


Unmiproved 


104 


Not insane . . . , 


54 


Died 


321 






Total 


391 


93 


113 


59 


656 






Remaining June 30, 1913 


1,826 


375 


498 


289 


2,988 





Improvements. — The principal improvement made during the 
year was the erection of 5 tuberculosis cottages to accommodate 20 
patients each. At the end of the fiscal year these cottages were ap- 
proaching completion and were ready for occupancy early in the falL 
The largest work, of remodeling is the changing of the electrical lay- 
out from direct to alternating current. This work, which has been in 
progress now for some time, is approaching its last stage. Practi- 
cally all of the buildings have been rewired that required rewiring, 
and preparations are being made to start work on the final changes 
in the machinery at the power plant. 

Needs of the hospital. — ^The hospital has been increasing rapidly 
in size and the 1,000 beds provided by the hospital extension for 
which provision was made by Congress some years ago are already 
filled. In certain portions of the institution there is evidence of 
crowding, notably so in the female portion, and a new building for 
their accommodation will be needed in the near future. New build- 
ings are also required for the epileptic colony, and better quarters 
should be provided for the medical staff of the institution and their 
families. 
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If the institution is materially to be increased over its present size 
tlie acquirement of additional land is imperative. The hospital has 
not now enough land for its purposes and if additional land is to be 
acquired it should be purchased at the earliest possible date as the 
neighborhood in the vicinity of the hospital is becoming more and 
more thickly settled as the years go by, and the price of land is 
progressively increasing. Each year the purchasing of additional 
land is delayed means that the Government ultimately will have to 
pay a higher rate therefor. The appropriation for additional land 
should provide for the purchase thereof by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and in eyent of his being unable to acquire the same at a 
reasonable price condemnation proceedings therefor be authorized. 

In 1912 a committee of six, consisting of Surg. Gen. George H. 
Toriiey, United States Army, representing the Secretary of War; 
Surt;^. A. W. Dunbar, representing the Secretary of the Navy; Mr. 
Robert V. La Dow, superintendent of prisons, representing the 
Attorney General; Maj. William V. Judson, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, representing the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia ; Mr. Scott C. Bone, reprei=ienting the Board of Visitors 
of the Government Hospital for the Insane; and Dr. William A. 
White, superintendent of the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
representing the department, were, after consultation with the Presi- 
dent, designated by the Secretary of the Interior to make a thorough 
investigation of the needs of the hospital and the future policy for 
its growth and development; their report on the subject was sub- 
sequently transmitted by the President to Congress for consideration 
(S. Doc. 256, 62d Cong., 2d Sess.). This report discusses very fully 
the needs of the hospital under four heads: (a) Defects in the laws 
governing the conduct of the institution and the commitment of 
patients. Under this head is included a draft of proposed legislation 
for commitment from the District of Columbia, along with certain 
changes in the legislation with reference to the transfer of Federal 
prisoners to the hospital, (b) The advisability of continuing in the 
hos])ital patients committed from the District of Columbia and from 
the Army and Navy and from distant points. Under this head is 
discussed the whole question of the future policy of the hospital with 
reference to the commitment of patients from distant points, (c) 
The policy to be adopted relating to the growth of the institution, 
and the matter of additional lands, buildings, equipment, etc. Here 
the questions of administration, size of the institution, and its 
physical needs are discussed, together with a special report as to the 
care of the criminal insane, (d) The present conduct of the insti- 
tution, including recommendations for improvement of the service 
and the advancement of the interest- of the inmates. Under the 
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third section the needs of the hospital are set forth. The recom- 
mendations contained in this report are commended to the further 
consideration of Congress. 

freedmen's hospital. 

Movements of population. — There were admitted to the hospital 
during the year 3,208 patients, including 264 births. These, with 213 
remaining from the preceding year, make a total of 3,421 indoor pa- 
tients receiving the benefits of the hospital, a decrease of 140 over the 
previous fiscal year. Of those received during the year 1,791 were 
chargeable to the District of Columbia, 1,246 to the General Govern- 
ment, and 171 paid for their care and treatment. 

There were discharged during the year 3,230 patients, of whom 
1,471 had recovered, 1,253 improved, 243 unimproved, 18 not treated, 
and 245 died, leaving 191 in the hospital at the close of the year, 93 
of whom were District of Columbia patients, 86 United States patients, 
and 12 paid patients. The percentage of deaths from all causes was a 
little over 7 per cent. Eliminating the premature births and mori- 
bund cases, the percentage of deaths would be a little less than 4 per 
cent of the cases under care. The surgical work involved 1,667 op- 
erations, as against 1,922 the previous year, but the major cases were 
more than doubled, taxing the operating facilities almost to the limit. 

Training school for nurses. — The training school for nurses has 
completed its nineteenth year of work and is represented by 240 
graduates. These women are engaged successfully in private nurs- 
ing and in institutional work in various parts of the country. At 
the graduating exercises held on May 8, 1913, 17 nurses received 
diplomas. The nurses' home was occupied February 5, 1913, and has 
added much to the comfort and health of the nurses. 

Pay patients, — In the act " making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, and for other purposes," approved June 26, 1912, pro- 
vision is made, under the head of " Medical charities," as follows : 

Hereafter patients may be admitted to Freedmen's Hospital for care and 
treatment on the payment of such reasonable charges therefor as the Secretary 
of the Interior shall prescribe. All money so collected shall be paid into the 
Treasury to the credit of Freedmen's Hospital, to be disbursed under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior for subsistence, fuel and light, clothing, 
bedding, forage, medicine, medical and surgical supplies, surgical instruments, 
repairs, furniture, and other absolutely necessary expenses incident to the man- 
agement of the hospital, a report as to the expenditure thereof to be made 
annually to Congress. 

Under this provision the hospital has received a class of patients 
who have for many years sought the benefits of its care and treat- 
ment, 171 being received for treatment during this, the first year of 
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its operation. The receipts for the care and treatment of this class 
of patients amounted to $3^9.50, and the expenditures in this con- 
nection amounted to $3,018.14, leaving an imexpended balance of 
$211.36. 

Account with the District of Columbia, — ^The account with the 
Board of Charities of the District of Columbia, under the various 
contracts made for the care and treatment of the District indigent 
from 1906 to 1913, shows a total unpaid balance up to June 30, 1913, 
of $82,419.47. The attention of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia having been called to the fact that the appropriation 
of $34,000 for the care of indigent at this hospital was not sufficient 
to cover the number admitted imder the contract with the Board of 
Charities, they submitted an estimate to Congress in the simi of $38,- 
000 for this purpose, but only $34,000 was appropriated. The bill? 
rendered the District of Columbia during the last year for care and 
treatment of this class of patients amounted to $37,673.90, or $3,673.90 
more than the appropriation made for the purpose. 

Property of deceased patients. — Under existing law and the regu- 
lations governing the hospital, the valuables and effects of patients 
who die in the hospital are turned over to their heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives, but where the latter can not be located it is necessary to 
retain the same at the hospital. In order to relieve the hospital of 
the care of such property, appropriate legislation should be enacted 
by Congress authorizing the disposition thereof. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

The university was incorporated by the act of March 2, 1867 (14 
Stat., 338). The object of the incorporation, named in the first sec- 
tion of the act, was " for the education of youth in the liberal arts 
and sciences." The act declares the incorporators to be " a body 
politic and corporate, with perpetual succession," etc. The manage- 
ment and control of the institution were vested in a board of 17 trus- 
tees. The incorporators and their successors were authorized to take 
for the university property of any character " by gift, devise, grant, 
donation, bargain, sale, conveyance, assurance, or will ; " to transfer 
or lease any of the property of the univei^ity; and to place at in- 
terest, in such manner as a majority of the incorporators or their suc- 
cessors should determine, any funds belonging to the university. The 
incorporators were also given the general powers usually conferred 
on corporations with reference to the right to sue and be sued in any 
courts of law and equity in actions of any character. Congress, how- 
ever, reserved the right to alter, amend, or repeal the act of incor- 
poration. 
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Students. — There were in attendance during the year 1,453 students 
from 37 States and 9 foreign countries. This number does not in- 
clude 37 students who took work in the school of theology by corre- 
spondence. The number of students in the different departments was 
as follows: 

CJollege of arts and sciences 303 

Teachers' coUege 175 

Department of manual arts and appUed sciences 221 

Conservatory of mnsic 88 

Library school 2 

School of theology 108 

School of medicine 291 

School of law 105 

Academy 380 

Conmiercial college 110 

Total 1.783 

Names duplicated because of students taking special courses in different 
departments 330 

Correct total 1, 453 

It will be seen that this number is an increase over 1912 of 44. 
Owing to the strict requirements there has been a slight decrease in 
some other departments, but it is believed that the university will 
grow rapidly in all departments during the next few years. 

Two hundred students completed their studies in the university, as 
follows : 

College of arts and sciences 34 

Teachers' college 24 

Normal course 7 

Kindergarten - 1 

Department of manual arts and applied sciences 4 

CJonservatory of music 2 

School of theology 21 

School of medicine 21 

School of dentistry 21 

School of pharmacy 9 

School of law 24 

Academy ; 29 

Commercial college 3 

Total 200 

This is a decrease of 18 as compared with the number of students 
who completed the various courses last year. 

School of theology, — ^The school of theology does not receive aid 
from Congress, but is supported entirely through endowments and 
special gifts. It requires no doctrinal tests, is interdenominational, 
and is open for all who are preparing for moral and religious work. 
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Appropriations. — ^While the institution was established in 1867, no 
appropriation was made by Congress for its support until March 3, 
1879, when $10,000 was appropriated "for maintenance." From 
that date to June 30, 1913, Congress has appropriated for the uni- 
versity a total of $1,579,340. 

Property. — ^The treasurer of the institution, in a report dated 
November 3, 1913, says the total value of all property belonging to 
the university on that date was $1,682,456.77, of which $397,208.15 
represents endowments and unproductive land fund. The remainder 
of the property belonging to the university, valued at $1,285,248.62, 
consists of land, $611,191.50; buildings, $547,241.71; and equipment, 
$126,815.41. The total amount appropriated by Congress, plus the 
endowments and unproductive land fund, is $1,976,548.15, and 
although the annual congressional appropriations have been chiefly 
for the payment of salaries, the purchase of supplies, erection of and 
repairs to buildings, care of grounds, and other current expenses, 
the property of the university is now worth within $294,091.38 of the 
sum of all the appropriations, endowments, and unproductive land 
fund. 

The Government has no representative on the board of trustees 
of the university and has no title to buildings erected or improve- 
ments made to buildings from congressional appropriation. 

In the annual report for last year and the prior year the Secretary 
of the Interior, in discussing this subject, stated : 

Considering the magnitude of the appropriations made by Congress for the 
maintenance, improvement, etc., of the university, and the statement of the 
president thereof, it is manifest that the Government should have greater super- 
vision over the institution, and it is therefore recommended that the act of In- 
cori)o ration of March 2, 1807, be so amended as to give the Government a proper 
reijresontation on the board of trustees, that appropriations made by Congress 
shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and that 
the institution be required to protect the United States against possible transfer 
or loss of the lands upon which buildings have heretofore or may hereafter be 
erected from funds provided by the Government. 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF. 

The number of pupils and students in the institution July 1, 1912, 
was 92 ; admitted during the year, 39 ; admitted for the school year 
1913-14, 50; total 181. From July 1, 1912, to July 1, 1913, there 
were under instruction 72 males and 59 females, a total of 131, of 
whom 77 have been in the collegiate dopartmont, representing 24 
States, the District of Columbia, and Canada, and 54 in the primary 
department. Of these, 38 were admitted as beneficiaries of the 
District of Columbia. During the fiscal year '21 wore discharged 
from the institution by graduation and olhorwisiv 
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BxGeltent health has prevailed during the year among the students 
and pupils. 

The course of instruction has been carried out as reported last year, 
with increased attention to agriculture, dairying, and chemistry. 

Receipts and expenditures. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1912 $1,262.65 

Receipts from United States appropriation 83,593.96 

Receipts from tuition ,__ 6,015.00 

Sundry receipts _' 1,895.24 

Total receipts 92,766.75 

Total expenditures 92,301.11 

Cash on hand July 1, 1913 ^ 465.64 

An investigation of the occupations of the 355 young men and 
women graduated from the collegiate department shows about 30 
per cent engaged in the profession of teaching. A considerable 
number are employed in the United States civil service. Others 
are engaged as editors or publishers, chemists, architects, printers, 
missionaries to the deaf, and as farmers. 

At the Tenth Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, held at the Indiana School for the 
Deaf June 27 to July 1, 1913, Columbia Institution was represented 
by President Hall, Vice President Fay, and Prof. Day. 

At the close of the year the degree of master of arts was conferred 
on four graduates of the normal department, that of bachelor of arts 
on seven students of the collegiate department, and the degree of 
bachelor of philosophy on two students. 

The department has no supervision over the expenditures of the 
appropriation made by Congress or general supervision over the 
administration of the affairs of the Columbia Institution for the 
-Deaf. The only duty devolving upon the Secretary of the Interior 
in relation to this institution at this time is the reception of the 
annual report thereof and the admission of indigent deaf-mutes of 
the several States and Territories to that institution for instruction 
in the collegiate branch thereof. Legislation should be enacted by 
Congress placing the control and maintenance of the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf under the president and board of directors 
thereof and requiring them to report directly to Congress as to the 
administration of the institution. 

MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

Section 2 of the act of Congress approved May 29, 1858 (11 Stat. 
294) 5 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to place for instruction 
in an institution for the blind, in the State of Maryland or some 
other State, the indigent blind children of teachable age who are chil- 
dren of persons actually engaged in the military and naval services 
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of the United States. No permits for this daas of beneficiaries were 
issued during the past year. 

SUPEIUNTENDENT OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL BUHiDINQ 

AND GB0UND6. 

Capitol Building. — The Superintendent of the United States Capi- 
tol Building and Grounds, in his annual report of the operations of 
his office, states that the most important work done in the Capitol 
during the last fiscal year was the changing of the seating of tiie 
Hall of the House of Bepresentatives by substituting for desks roomy 
chairs, arranged in sections in semicircular form, with suitable aisles 
but without writing facilities. The change involved the entire re- 
arrangement of the divisions of risers of the old floor, and was almost 
equivalent to building an entire new floor in the Hall. 

Under the act of August 24, 1912, provision was made for sub- 
stituting marble pedestals for the wooden pedestals supporting the 
busts of Vice Presidents in the Senate wing. A contract was entered 
into and the work has been partly completed; the final installation 
will be made about September, 1914. Partitions of mahogany and 
white wood were erected in two committee rooms, and other com- 
mittee rooms were decorated and painted. Crystal chandeliers and 
brackets were installed and other general repairs made in the Senate 
wing. In the House wing committee rooms were painted and deco- 
rated, crystal chandeliers, and brackets were installed and other 
general repairs made. The large iron tanks in the attic of this wing, 
which formerly were sources of water supply to the upper stories, 
have been removed, the present high-pressure service furnished by 
the District of Columbia being ample to supply the upper stories of 
the Capitol. Considerable work has been done in the central build- 
ing in the way of general repairs and painting. Under a special 
appropriation for the purpose, preparations have been completed 
for the painting of the central portion of the Capitol. 

Capitol Grounds^ — A lar^re amount of work was necessary in the 
(yapiiol Grounds on account of damage to trees and shrubs caused 
by the severe winter of 1911; several memorial trees were planted 
in different sections of the grounds. 

Other buildings. — In the Senate and House stables and engine 
house new floors were installed and other necessary repairs made. 

In the courthouse. Washington, D. C., the usual routine and gen- 
eral repairs have been made: special repairs included remodeling of 
a portion of the fireproof ed attic section of the central portion of the 
building and providing in this space a fully ecjuipped lunch room. 

At the Botanic Garden the superintendent's house has been re- 
modeled and painted, and cement walks laid lhn)no:h()ut the garden 
and general repairs made to the greenhouses and various plant houses. 
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Ckxisiderable work was necessarr at lie CJourt of Claims Bi 
on account of bad leaks in the cellar portions of the north and w«st 
walls. 

Enlarging the Capitol Grcnmds, — ^The deficiency act, approved Au^ 
gust 26, 1912 (37 Stat., 605), requires the Secretary of the Interior 
" to rent for such periods and under such terms and conditions as he 
may deem proper any building, or buildings, or vacant lands,'' ac- 
quired for enlarging the Capitol Grounds under the sundry civil 
acts of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 738), and March 4, 1911 (36 Stat,., 
1414), until their removal becomes necessary. Under this authority 
squares 634 and 685 were acquired through condemnation proceed- 
ings, on which were located, in all, 92 buildings. On March 11. 1913, 
the fir^ building turned over to the superintendent was 220 North 
Capitol Street, and was required for the use of some of the employees 
of the Senate. Thereafter, as the buildings became vacant, they were 
turned over to tlie superintendent by tiie department, the supervi^on 
of the last one being surrendered August 15, 1913, From the time of 
the surrender of the cu^ody of such building up to August 30, 1913, 
the tenants were allowed to remain as caretakers at a nominal rental, 
and the moneys derived therefrom were paid to the chief disbursing 
clerk of the Interior Departm^it. 

The act of March 4, 1913, appropriated $35,000 fca* the eip^ise of 
removing said buildings, the work to be done under the superviskm 
of the superintendent. The buildings were advertised and sold on 
August 16, 1913, to Hugh J. Phillips, of Washingtcm, D. C, for the 
sum of $7,333.13, he to remove the same and clean up the debris. 
Mr. Phillips did not formally take possessicm of the buildings until 
September 10, 1913, from which date he is allowed ^ days in which 
to raze the buildings and r^nove the material 

The act of Congres approved June 23, 1913 (Public, No, 3), is in 
part as follows : 

Enlarging the Capitol Grounds: To complete the acquisition at squares wtxat- 
bered six hundred and thirty-two, six hundred and eighty, six hundred and 
eighty-one, six hundred and eighty-two, six hundred and eighty-three, six him- 
dred and eighty-four, seven hundred and twenty-one, seven hundred and twenty- 
two, seven hundred and twenty-three, and all that i^art of square numb««d 
six hundred and thirty-three lying east of Arthur Place, provided for by tiie 
act entitled "An act making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eleven, and for other purposes," the sum necessary, in addition to sums already 
appropriated, to jmy the amounts awarded by court commission under tbe 
statute, $2,823,972^5. 

The act of June 25, 1910. being the first act authorizing the con- 
demnation of the squares herein mentioned, provides that the pro* 
ceedings shall be in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
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August 30, 1890 (26 Stat, 412), whieh declares that when the report 
of the commissioners appointed to appraise the value of the property 
" shall have been confirmed by the court the Ptesident of the United 
States shaU, if he think the public interest requires it, cause payment 
to be made to the respective persons entitled according to the judg- 
ment of the court," etc. 

The report of the commissioners who condemned the 9^ squares 
mentioned in the act of June 23, 1913, authority for the condemnation 
being contained in the act of July 25, 1910, was confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia on February 24, 1913, 
and is before the President awaiting his direction that payment be 
made in accordance with the award. 

The appraised value of said 9J squares is $3,204,435, and squares 
034: and 685 cost the Government $1,119,036.50, the total value of the 
11 J squares, only 2 of which have been paid for — 634 and 685 — is 
$4,323,471.50. 

Expenditures. — During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, the 
expenditures under various appropriations have been as follows: 
Capitol Building and repairs, $37,225; improving Capitol Grounds, 
$30,000; Capitol power plant, $173,923.50; engine house and Senate 
and House stables, $1,500; and repairs to courthouse. District of 
Columbia, $5,000. 

GENEBAL EDUCATION BOABD. 

This corporation, which was created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 12, 1903, section 6 of which requires the corporation 
to annually file with the Secretary of the Interior a report, in writ- 
ing, stating in detail the property, real and personal, held by the 
corporation and the expenditure or other use or disposition of the 
same, or the income thereof during the preceding year, has for its 
object the promotion of education within the United States. The 
corporation owns no real estate, its property consisting of securities 
and money divided into various funds, according to the purpose for 
which it is to be used. 

On June 30, 1913, the principal funds belonging without restriction 
to the board amounted to $32,785,399.83, invested as follows : Bonds, 
$16,131,266.43 ; stocks, $16,643,847.02 ; cash, $10,286.38. 

The income from the above funds, together with the income from 
undisbursed income, including income earned but not received, and a 
gain on securities sold of $3,289.63, amounted during the year to 
$2,257,583.70. The balance of income from previous years as of 
June 30, 1912, amounting to $4,903,802.88, increased the total to 
$7,161,386.53. 
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Disbursements from income during the year were as follows : 

Disbursements, General Education Board. 

Payments on account of appropriations to co^^es, universi- 
ties, etc $j, 267, 190, 08 

Payments on account of appropriations for farmers* cooperative 
demonstration work carried on by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 139, 728. 00 

Payments made on account of appropriations for salaries and 
expenses of professors of secondary education in Southern 
States . 30, 975. 00 

Payments made on account of appropriations for salaries and 
expenses of negro rural school supervisors j: 8, 886. 35 

Payments made on account of appropriations for salaries and ex- 
penses of the rural organization service 2, 561. 67 

Payments made on account of appropriations for conference ex- 
penses 2, 063. 13 

Expenses 33, 304. 29 

Total 1, 484, 708. 52 

This leaves an undisbursed balance of income on June 30, 1913, 
of $5,676,678.01. It is invested as follows: Bonds, $4,016,217.79; 
stocks, $1,189,316.35; income receivable, $258,853.41; accounts receiv- 
able, $2,335.53 ; cash, $209,954.93. 

It should be noted, however, that against this balance there are 
unpaid appropriations amounting to $4,662,459.95. 

The John D. Rockefeller special fund is a fund which Mr. Rocke- 
feller controls as to principal and income. 

In a previous report a gift to the University of Chicago of $9,912,- 
540.74 was published. One-tenth of this gift (or securities and 
cash representing it) is payable each year. The income from the 
unpaid balance, however, remains the property of the board, subject 
to Mr. Rockefeller's direction. This accounts for the disparity be- 
tween the balance of the John D. Rockefeller special fund and the 
income account of the same name. On June 30, 1912, the principal 
fund amounted to $1,002,150.25. Gains on securities sold were 
$2,781.97, making a total of $1,004,932.22. Of this $630,935 was 
given to the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, leaving a 
balance on June 30, 1913, of $373,997.22, invested as follows : Bonds, 
$300,237.50 ; stocks, $69,833.32 ; cash, $3,926.40. 

The income earned during the year was $423,168.79, the balance 
from previous years ($961,625.63) increasing the amount to $1,384,- 
794.42. 

Disbursements during the year were as follows : 

Gift to the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research $615, 294. 77 

Gift to the University of Chicago 20,000.00 

Expenses 1, 347. 02 

Total 636, 641. 70 
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This leaves a balance of $748,152.63, which is invested as follows : 
Bonds, $374,497.96; stocks, $230,162.23; income receivable, $77,985.66; 
cash, $65,506.78. 

The Anna T. Jeanes fund, the income to be used for negro rural 
schools, amounts to $200,000. It is invested as follows: Bonds, 
$182,877.51 ; stocks, $16,645 ; cash, $477.49. 

The income from this fund during the year was $9,322.21. Added 
to the balance from the previous year the total available income 
amounted to $19,104.74. Of this $11,412 was appropriated and paid 
to various schools and $26 paid out for expenses, leaving a balance 
of $7,666.74, all in cash. 

MABITIME CANAL COMPANY OF NICARAGUA. 

Section 6 of the act of Congress approved February 20, 1889, en- 
titled "An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nica- 
ragua" (25 Stat., 675), provides: 

Said company shall make a report on the first Monday of December in each 
year to the Secretary of the Interior, which shall be duly yerified on oath by the 
president and secretary thereof, giving such detailed statement of its affairs 
and of its assets and liabilities as may be required by th^ Secretary of the 
Interior, and any willfully false statement so made shall be deemed perjury and 
punishable as such. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to 
require such annual statement and to prescribe the form thereof and the par- 
ticulars to be given thereby. 

The report of this corporation has been duly transmitted to Con- 
gress. In view of the fact, however, that the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany of Nicaragua has no relations whatever with this department, 
and the Secretary has no duty to perform thereto except as specified 
in the above-mentioned law, the act should be so amended as to re- 
quire the corporation to submit directly to Congress such form of 
report as it may prescribe. 



APPENDIXES. 

APPENDIX A. 
Land classification and withdrawals. 

Land classification, with progress of coal classifi^cation and valuation. 

STATUS ON JULY 1, 1912. 



Alaska 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Califom^ 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico.. 
North Dakota. 

Oregon 

South Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 



Total. 



State. 



Withdrawals 
outstanding. 



Acres. 
(1) 



118,718 

239,903 

8,245,063 

1,566,918 

17,642,291 

92,141 

5,750,440 

18,454,410 

3,521 

866,809 

6,364,783 

2,206,190 

6,664,302 



68,215,489 



Coal lands 
classified. 



Acres. 



60,715 



7,720 
2,880,215 



4,171,995 



954,052 

230,814 

1,897 

82,217 

670,306 

40 

7,179,474 



16,239,445 



Valuation. 



$1,473,762 



585,086 
168,374,600 

.j4 

105,320,836 



21,280,162 

4,584,255 

49,909 

831,270 

38,323,592 

2,000 

382,221,890 



723,047,362 



Valuation at 

minimum. 

price. 



$1,214,280 



154,404 
50,435,309 



86,507,003 



13,520,352 

4,584,255 

37,019 

831,270 

8,678,613 

800 

110,432,145 



276,396,250 



STATUS ON JULY 1, 1913. 



Alaska 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico . . 
North Dakota. 

Oregon 

South Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington. . . 
Wyoming 



Total. 



0) 



118,718 

239,903 

5,037,721 

391,786 

16,051,915 

83,833 

5,738,847 

15,921,287 

26,561 



6,431,963 
2,206,030 
6,615,221 



58,863,785 



60,715 



7,720 

2,844,202 

2,113 

4,550,945 

5,880 

953,772 

1,775,497 

1,897 

249,897 

670,272 

40 

7,180,509 



18,303,459 



$1,473,762 



585,086 

167,888,247 

51,824 

111,127,826 

117,600 

21,274,562 

30,670,925 

49,909 

2,756,427 

38,320,001 

2,000 

382,207,101 



756,525,270 



$1,214,280 



154,404 

49,715,086 

42,260 

92,313,993 

117,600 

13,514,752 

30,670,925 

37,919 

2,756,427 

8,677,373 

800 

110,449,245 



309,665,064 



STATUS ON DEC. 4, 1913. 



Alaska 

Arkamsas 

Arizona 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Mont£Uia 

Nevada 

New Mexico. . 
North Dakota. 

Oregon 

South Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 



Total. 



0) 



118,718 

239,903 

5,037.441 

391,786 

15,283,723 

83,833 

5,641,648 

15.274,744 

26,561 



6,310,861 
1,718,802 
6,188,390 



56,316,410 



60,715 



7,720 

2.844,482 

2,113 

4,642.662 

5,880 

952,041 

1,941,847 

1,897 

249,897 

687,787 

40 

7,486,676 



18,882,767 



$1,473,762 



585,086 

167,904,887 

51,824 

114,171,786 

117,600 

21,192,357 

32.487,675 

49,909 

2,756,427 

39,167,937 

2,000 

386,248,961 



766,210,111 



1 Blanket withdrawal, area unknown. 



$1,214,280 



164,404 

49,717,886 

42,260 

93,584,129 

117.600 

13,480.132 

32,487,575 

37,919 

2.766,427 

9,024.903 

800 

113.551,777 



316,170,092 



22087—13 8 
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BEPOBT OF THE SEOBETABY OF THE INTERIOB. 



OU-land vnthdrawals and restorations. 



Stete. 


With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing July 1, 
1912. 


Fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913. 


With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing July 1, 
1913. 


Period July 1, 1913, 
to Dec. 4, 1913. 


With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing Dec. 4, 
1913. 


With- 
drawals. 


Restora- 
tions. 


With- 
drawals. 


Restora- 
tions. 


Ariznnn , 


Acres. 

230,400 

1,616,011 

87,474 

414,720 

74,849 

1,952,326 

398,402 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 

230,400 

1,388,080 

87,474 

414,720 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 

230,400 

1,438,495 

87,474 

414,720 


California 




227,931 


50,415 




Colorado 






i^itqiana . 










Oregon 




74,849 








UtaB 




1,952,326 
523, 138 






1,952,326 
522,818 


Wyoming 


124,736 






320 








Total 


4,774,182 


124,736 


302,780 


4,596,138 


50,415 


320 


4,646,233 





Petroleum naval reserves Nos. 1 and 2 contain 68,249 acres included in outstanding 
petroleum withdrawals in California. 

Phosphate-land wiiMrawals and restoration. 



state. 


With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing July 1, 
1912. 


Fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913. 


With- 
drawals 
outstAnd- 
ing July 1, 
1913. 


Period July 1, 1913, 
to Dec. 4, 1913. 


With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing Dec. 4, 
1913. 


With- 
drawals. 


Restora- 
tions. 


With- 
drawals. 


Restorar 
tions. 


Florida 


Acres. 

35,640 

1,058,056 

274,861 

107,745 

1,864,259 


Acres. 
84,817 


Acres. 


Acres. 
120,457 
916,769 
274,861 
107,745 
1,502,724 


Acres. 


Acres. 
80 


Acres. 

120,377 
1,001,276 

158,837 


Idaho 


141,287 


84,507 
18,617 


Montana 




134,541 
71,562 


Utah 






36,193 


Wyoming 


10,383 


371,918 


51,264 


1,663,988 






Total 


3,340,561 


95,200 


513,205 


2,922,556 


154,288 


206,173 


2,870,671 





Mvneral'land vnthdrawals and restorations. 



state. 


With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing July 1, 
1912. 


Fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913. 


With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing July 1, 
1913. 


Period July 1, 1913, 
to Dec. 4, 1913. 


With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing Dec. 4, 
1913. 


With- 
drawals. 


Restora- 
tions. 


With- 
drawals. 


Restora- 
tions. 


Arizona 


Acres. 


A cres. 
9,787 


Acres. 
1,280 


Acres. 
8,607 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 
8,507 











Potash-land withdrawals and restorations. 



state. 



California. 
Nevada . . 



Total. 



With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing July 1, 
1912. 



Acres. 



Fiscal voar ended 
Juno' 30, 19i:i. 



With- 
drawals. 



Acres. 
94,407 
39,422 

133,829 



Ucstoru- 
tioiis. 



Acres. 



With- 

(!m wills 

outstniKl- 

liig July 1, 

Ittia. 



Avrtx. 
04,407 
39, 422 

133.820 



Period July 1, 1913, 
to Dec. 4, 1913. 



With- 
drawals. 



Acres. 



02. 100 
92. 160 



Restora- 
tions. 



Acres. 



With- 
drawals 
outstand- 
ing Dec. 4, 
1913. 



Acres. 
94,407 
131,582 

225, 96» 



BBPOBT OP THE SECRETABY OF THE INTEBIOB. 

Metalliferous clastijUation. 
IXonbpm PBPiRc R, R, graol iands, IdBho and Montana.] 





Clusiflod 


diirlni! 


"^- 


Classlfled 
Dec. 1,1913 


Classified 
r.M.l,l»13. 




248! S50 


6«;770 


3ia:320 


Actc. 


A.H>. 
















l«,eS9 


87.170 


333,429 













Lands in present and/on 



r, WadmtgUm and Montana. 





CLasslfiHl 


IS 


ClBssifted i^'^r^ 


i,S-V5f.. 




A,,,,. 


Aero. 
1,616[7M 


im'im 


1M,7S5 
















1,618.313 


I,61S,313 


as9,oi2 











Power-siu reitmei. 



Arkansas 

Ariiona 

CaUloniia.... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana..'.;: 

NowMeidco!: 

TJti^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
WMhlngton,. 
Wyoming . . . . 

Total... 



Reservoir site mtMrawalt and restoratiom. 



state. 


ouwc^d- 
1 Ana. 


Fiscal y 
drawsls. 


ar ended 
, 1B13. 


outetaad- 1 
ingJulyl, ,y|m. 


y 1, 1913, 

Restora- 
tions. 


outstand- 
ing Dec.*, 




ACTIS. 


Acr». 


^MM. 1 Acrei. 


Amt. 


Acni. 






























1 6.2M 




















31,563 


*,530 


























99,103 















11«> 



BEPtudBT <AT TSS. S&rZ£ZJkXT •0)7 ^TSX. ilTWIIIIBWWt 



?\.Mu vttur 



!l» 



rr. u«* 



^i n-i- 
iur,.H;uii&- 






^ .ra- X.Hr.iri^ 



_ ?'BE:iiie .^xlt l raci. 

v.rai- -3ki.!3iB!. e. I9LL ' 

iiintnuuir- •nxrasuiji- 



JL':::Btiiik. . . . 






Jirrw. 



Jism 



-i:.3nar. 



JlJTML 









JLIB 



i.a» 



L 



CLOl 



«. .J 



4;. *fi* 



M..I74 



TLtm 



En'^trfHfi 'mwiHir^mi UiinipiAWn}^^. 



r-.iri* 




.1 "■' : 

-7 :»i 


Ull"*'.- 






iai3 


-iTiHinsi ... 

Ja*:Hiriia. 

r-Moruii) . . 


1 :r~."«. 


i '■'•"C 




aeirTi 

Llti> •HM . ......... 

M^VM 


Arm. 
38,497.137 








>»!noiis 1-5 im-... 
T^^rxjjm. i 




■■••• iT^ 

- as 






na.TfBL 

i270 




TlGU. . . 


1. 4;:ii. *a> 


:+r. RS 


^hk; 


;. u». iUZ 


i5». B3 


4. Il-iv^ffiS 


JliiOTiinu 

>Hr\Tiila 

»w ^i*x:r.Tj. 

.Vjiim lajcota 

-pwm 




H'J. 153 




-.7. }i)r. :7R» 
-1, Ti:-, au 


LSJ2.5U^ 

7.'i7n.'«» 

Wft.JW 


40.3iB.5O9 

ISw 1)57.545 

12.21(1.1315 


T^J.lOIl -i 


1. Jtil.TlHi 








o.-ilK 


7.a7I.«3 








" ^y^^x 


* .^.rr. 


.-Ht. "Jill 


ili. 4.L- 


'j. JW. iTS 


l.'ilK 


^272. 3I» 


V .mmi;. 


■ "" Til"" i""^ 






. :7.ia).:T3 


^7.««i 

«,«» 


3.4:B.3ti 
17,704.573 


' "jTIU 


:in. rr :•;<.• 


2. rj:: -112 


^*i, yr- 


H«J. 5<H. i«» 


Li.JW.'JT-l 


2K.504.iM9 









APPENDIX B. 

National park statistics. 

Appropriations and revenues of national paries for the fiscal years 1906-1913. 



Yellowstone National Park: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 , 

1913 



Yosemite National Park: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 



Appro- 
priation. 



$7,500.00 
7,500.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,500.00 
8,500.00 
8,500.00 



64,500.00 

5,400.00 
5,750.00 
30,000.00 
30.000.00 
30,000.00 
62,000.00 
50.000.00 
80,000.00 



293, 150. 00 
Sequoia National Park: 

1906 i 10,000.00 



1907. 

1908... 

1909... 

1910... 

1911... 

1912... 

1913... 



General Grant National Park: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 



10,000.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 



('rater Lake National Park: 

1906 

1907-8 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 



Mesa Verde National Park: 

1907-8 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 



113,300.00 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 



16,000.00 

3,000.00 
7,315.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 



25,315.00 

7,500.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 

20,000.00 
7,500.00 

16,000.00 



65,000.00 



Revenue. 



$1,522.50 

2,808.96 

4,699.65 

4,790.20 

18,188.82 

23,420.13 

16,476.38 

21,980.10 



93,886.74 

1,000.00 
9,193.04 
14,390.06 
16,051.17 
21,373.18 
35,765.48 
23,855.77 
19,495.83 



141,124.53 



159.50 
43.15 
46.57 
1^1. 78 
255.65 
3105.16 
353,85 



1,285.66 



63.75 



50.00 
324.39 
173.54 
158.68 



770. 36 



25.00 



11.00 

30.00 

323.00 

784. 18 



1,173.18 



100.00 
898. 62 
615.21 



11,613.83 



1 Curried to credit of " MisceHaneoas receipts" and "General fund" in Treasury. 



Total. 



$158,386.74 



434,274.53 



114,585.6a 



16,770.36 



26,488.18 



66,613.8.3 



111 
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BEPOBT OF THE SECBETABY OF THE INTEBIOB. 



A ppropriation$ and reitnuet of national parks for the fiscal years 1906-191S. — Goatuitied . 



Appro- 
priatioD. 



RcTcmie. 



UoJnt Kiiinier N^tioiLsl Paric: 

V*i' 

1'**^ 

l'.«/» 

1*10 

1911 

1912 

191.* 



S2.500.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
5.400.00 

20.000.00 



TotaL 



Sa05.22 
170.00 1 



1,101.79 
8,953.79 
7,74&48 I 
5,370.30 ; 
7,301. «2 j 



\V ji<J Cave National I'ark: 

l':*»^ 

1^)1 

r*fr> 

19W 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 



39.9(n.00 : 30,S5I.2S 



2.500.00 
4.400.00 
2.500.00 
2.i00.00 
2.500.00 
2.500.00 
2.500.00 
416.67 



1 

J 



aoo.00 



.7S 
340.00 
675.Q0 
52&a6 



$70,754.26 



19.S16.67 ; 2,084.01 

Pldti National Park: 

I'X^i 37,307.44 

1907 : 178.00 

190> i 7,021.00 

l^J ■ 272.00 

1910 ] 2,130.31 

1911 5.000.00 ; 422.75 

1912 10.000.00 ! 165-50 

1913 S, 000.00 ; 49.95 



21,900.68 



23.000.00 

<.i lacier National Park: 

1911 15.000.00 

1912 69.200.00 

19U 75,000.00 



1- 



47,546.96 70,546.95 



326.88 
1,490.94 
4,652.14 



159,200.00 ' 6,409.96 



165,660.96 



Total appropriations 1819,181.67 

Total revenues 328,809.48 

1,145,901.15 

Receipts collected from automobiUs and motorcycles admitted into the national parks during 

the period from. July 1, 1912, to Dec, 7. 191S. 



Name of national park, 
source of receipt, and 
fee charged per automo- 
bile or motorcycle. 



Numb« ofpermits [Receipts, season 1912. Receipts, 



Mount Ilniriier Wash..: 
K»v, $5 per automobile 
F*?*;, $1 1'er motorcycle 

Ij*'<iu<;tion for trans- 
mission i*m6 



Auto- 
mobiles. 



660 



Motor- 
cycles. 



Aat(>> 
mobiles. 



Motor- 
cydes. 



Aato- 
mobilfls. 



! $3,300.00 

119! 1119.00 

1.190 \ $5,950.00 

' ».32 



CnAt';r Lakn ''Oreg.;: 

Fff«'. $.'j ijv JiUtoniobile 
and rnotfjn'yfltf. season 
perrni" ? and $1 per 
roiirui trip - 

Itound trips 

Do 



IS4 



5.929.1S 



760 



+S3.00 



IJ 



ToO.OO 



1913.! __5^ 
neafpts, 

aatomo- 

i baesand 



Motor- 
cycin. 



$184.00 ; $0,532.18 



13.00 : 1,256.00 



BBPOBT OF THE SECREIABY OF THE INTEBIOB. 
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Receipts collected from automobiles and motorcycles admitted into the national parks dwring 
the period from July 1, 1912, to Dec, i, 19 IS — Continued. 



Name of national park, 
source of receipt, and 
fee charged per automo- 
bile or motorcycle. 



Glacier (Mont.): 

Fee, $5 for automobile 
and motorcycle, season 
permits and $1 per 
round trip — 

Automobiles— 
7 season per- 
mits, 186 
round-trip 

permits 

Motorcycles— 
1 round trip 

permit 

Automobiles — 
9 season per- 
mits, 296 
round-trip 

permits 

Less trans- 
mission fee . 



Motorcycles — 
1 round-trip 

permit 

Sequoia (Cal.): 

Fee, S5 for single 
round trip of auto- 
mobiles or motor- 
cycles 

Regulations ad- 
mitting automobiles 
and motorcycles to 
park approved June 
28, 1913. 
Less transmission fee. 



General Grant (Cal.): 
Fee for automobiles 
and motorcycles, $5, 
for annual permit, 
and $1, per round 
trip— 
1912: 5 season per- 
mits and 69 
round-trip per- 
mits for auto- 
mobiles 

Less transmission fees. 



1913: 4 season and 
146 round-trip 
permits for au- 
tomobiles 

Less transmission fees. 



3 round-trip mo- 
torcycle permits 
Yosemite (Cal.): 

Fee, $5 for single 
round -trip automo- 
bile permits 

Fine for each failure 
to secure permit, J5. 



Less transmission fee. 



Number of permits 
issued. 



Auto- 
mobiles. 



193 



305 



77 



74 



150 



129 



Motor- 
cycles. 



12 



(*) 



Receipts, season 1912. 



Auto- 
mobiles. 



$221.00 



94.00 
L13 



92.87 



Motor- 
cycles. 



Receipts, season 1913. 



Auto- 
mobiles. 



Sl.OO 



$341.00 
.48 



340.52 



385.00 



1.03 



383.97 



166.00 
1.32 



164.68 



645.00 
10.00 



655.00 
.90 



654.10 



Motor- 
cycles. 



$1.00 



2.00 



3.00 



(«) 



Total 
receipts, 
automo- 
biles and 
motor-> 
cycles. 



$563.52 



386.97 



164.68 
260.65 



664.10 



1 $1 each charged for these motorcycles prior to receipt of automobile permit book, $5 fee obtaining 

thereafter. 

2 Motorcycles not admitted in park. 



